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We kept this secret 25 years 


It is, in principle, an amazingly simple device. It is considerably 
smaller than a bass drum, light enough so one man can lift it, and 
it looks rather like an overcomplicated fan. 

Yet, connected to a plane’s engine, it can hoist a plane more 
than seven miles up, where few planes in the world can fly without 
its help 

And it belongs to America! 

It is the turbosupercharger. Driven by the engines’ once- 
wasted exhaust gases, it crams precious oxygen into the carburet- 
ors to give American bomber and fighter planes full fighting power 
as they fly through the sub-stratosphere—out of siglit, almost out 
of reach of any enemy. 

For 25 years the development of the turbosupercharger, and the 
materials and ways to build it, have been the secret of General 
Electric engineers and scientists, and of the Army Air Forces 
engineers who worked with them. They kept on when there 
scemed little prospect of success. Tremendous difficulties had to 
be overcome—for one end of the device operates at 67 below zero, 
the other, only inches away, operates at temperatures up to 1500 
degrees, and the whole spins at speeds greater than 20,000 revolu- 
tions a minute! 


It was a tough job, but it was done. Today all turbosuper- 
chargers for U.S. planes are made either by G.E. or according to 
G-E designs. And these turbosupercharged planes are making 
history. 

The story of the turbosupercharger is one more proof that 
America can count on her scientists, working with military men, 
to provide our fighting men with every advantage that new and 
better war equipment can give. And you can depend on these same 
scientists, after the war is over, to work with the same industry 
and enthusiasm to develop new and better products for peacetime 
living, and to find ways to make these products cost less so that 
everyone can enjoy them. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The ““G-E All-girl Orchestra’’ Sunday 10 p.m 
EWT, NBC—“'Ths World Today" mews, every weskday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS 


192,000 General Electric emplaysss are producing war goods and buying ove 
$1,000,000 of War Bonds every wach. 
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Lhe Shape of Things 


IT IS MR. CHURCHILL'S “CONFIDENT HOPE” 
that before the end of th ra 

bctween Stalin, P: lent R 

meeting has | ! 
for it 1s beco! ’ Red 
Army steadily pu } 
Polish frontier, with t Ang (mer 
ing toward the Alpi Hi 
with the Balkans s ing in 

discussions of the political principles which 9 g 

the peace can no longer be postponed. Before t! ’ 
three get together, however, there ts to | 1 | IY 
nary conference “‘at the for {Tice 

quote Mr. Churchill, “the whole ground w i 
and matters carried forward to agreement ' ' 
sible.” Since Mr. Anthony Eden 1s to ( Britain 
and Mr. Molotov the U.S.S.R., it would se Mr 
Hull is the only man carrying sufficient political it 


Nin subnedinate contd tike 


the discussions the same authority; he 


to speak for this country 
fer back constantly to Washington and so hampes 
proceedings if not destroy their utility 
cording to a Washington dispatch to the New 
6, Mr. Hull is still hes: thou! 
undertaking this duty. This seems almost incredible. The 
Secretary of State has insisted that, under the Pr lent 


nsibility for the foreign relations of 


Times of September 


he carries sole resp 


the country and he has jealously chased away all poach 
ers on his territory. How then can he even consider t 
ing over such an assignment—perhaps th fateft 
of his whole career—to some underling? | lity 
cuts both ways and if those who claim it ar ing te 
exercise it, they forfeit their authority 


IT MUST BE A MEASURE OF HOW BADLY 
things have been going for liberals in Washington tha 
the appointment of Edward R. Stettinius a: 
tary of State comes as something of a relief. It 
logical to have expected the President to name to the fp 
anyone distinguished for militant convictions al 
political nature of the war. 


such inclinations, however mild, tha 


a. 
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forced out. The far-fetche 


















ing about the health of Mr. Welles’s wife, only confirms 
the general understanding that the issue was political, 
particularly since neither the text of the resignation nor 
that of the acceptance was made public. In the circum- 
inces the choice might easily have been worse. The 
fort ( rman of t United States Steel Corporation 
belongs to that select group of big business men who 
nderstand the changing nature of the times. He has 
handled the enormously difficult administration of lend- 
ise efficiently and without substantial complaint. Noth- 
ing is known of his diplomatic skill or of his funda- 
f ipproach to foreign policy. He is entitled to a 


fair chance, and until he reveals himself in action we can 


4 + 


at least be grateful that the appointment did not go to 

mmeone like Breckenridge Long. As for Sumner Welles, 
the formula employed in explaining his resignation 
seems, unfortunately, to rule out the prospect of an- 
other post for him in the near future. Chalk up a victory 
for Cordell Hull and a loss for the Administration. 

vi 

UNTIL THIS WEEK PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
lic opponents have been constrained to admit 
that he knows how to wage war even if his domestic poli- 
are an abomination in the sight of the Lord. This 
g deadly to their political hopes of 
ousting the President next year, is apparently to be dis- 


concession, provin 


carded in favor of a campaign to undermine confidence 
in the Administration on all counts. In our belief this 
is the essence of the trumpe 1 up excitement over Gen- 
eral Marshall. No other explanation makes sense. Some 
one gets wind of the President's intention to give the 
army's Chief of Staff another post, the nature of which 
is undisclosed. Immediately tongues are set wagging to 


I | 


the effect that the General is to be “kicked upstairs,” that 


he has displeased the British, that he is the victim of a 
onspiracy between Roosevelt and ¢ hurchill “because he 
tands up for American rights,” and because he favors 
in early cross-Channel invasion of Western | irope. All 


of which is as illogical as it is mischievous. As Chief of 


i 


Staff Marshall has already exercised the two great func- 


tions of his office: he has built an American army from 


scratch and, perhaps more than any other one man, he 
has molded the grand strategy of the war for the United 


Nations. The spotlight now shifts from the planning 
headquarters to the battlefield. Is it likely that if Churchill 
wished to see Marshall shelved he would conspire to put 
him in command of all the Allied forces at the point 
where the General's own strategy is soon to be exercised? 
And isn't it strange that the McCormick-Patterson press 
and isolationists in Congress should shriek hysterically 
over Marshall's “elimination” when they themselves have 
noisily opposed the second-front position for which they 


say he is being ousted? y 


THE MARSHALL EPISODE IS OF A PIECE WITH 
the repeated efforts to make politi il use of General 






The NATION 
Douglas MacArthur. Unfortunately the General, whose 
contributions on the battlefield entitle him to the high 
regard, has not been well advised in his public 
nouncements. His most recent remarks seem at once the 
coyest, the most cryptic, and the least called for. On the 
dubious basis of press clippings, probably from pa; 
given to political ax-grinding even in their military a: 
yses, the General has seen fit to discuss the conten 
that he is being given a role in the war subsidiary to 

of Lord Louis Mountbatten, recently appointed to 
command of Allied forces in Southeast Asia. He has 
thought it proper to dissociate himself from the strat 

of “island-hopping,”’ which for good or for ill has 
far prevailed in the Pacific theater, and to set forth 
own idea of what would be a better strategy. We 
certainly not equipped to pass judgment on the Gen- 
eral’s views, though we think he makes an impressiy 
and convincing case. But since when do generals 
active duty appeal to public opinion to pass upon strat 
egies determined from above? MacArthur's assurance that 
he will “play manfully” the role assigned him, “‘how- 
ever subordinate,” hardly softens the impact of his 
attack. On the contrary, it feeds ammunition to those 
who have been sedulously building him up as a martyr 
to the jealousy and political fears of the President. E) 
ploiting military heroism for partisan ends is a ti 
worn, if objectionable, tradition of American polit 
But it has little to show in the way of success—at least : 
wartime. MacArthur-for-President boosters are resp 
fully referred to the Lincoln-McClellan campaign of 18 


~ 


SENATOR WHEELER'S HOPE OF USING THE 
prestige of Bernard Baruch to offset the testimony of 

top-flight military and naval leaders regarding the ne 

sity for drafting fathers met with well-deserved failure 
Baruch refused to be trapped by Wheeler's cross-ques 
tioning, and blurted out that “if George Marshall says 
that a specified force is needed by our strategic planning, 
give him what he wants. If you don’t do that, then throw 
him out. No cheese-paring.” This outburst seems to 
have killed the last possibility that Congress might dis- 
rupt the administration's military and man-power policies 
by passing the Wheeler resolution to defer all pre-Peat! 
Harbor fathers until the end of the year. There is still 
danger, however, that some compromise measure might 
be forced through to save the face of the group that has 
been fighting the drafting of fathers. One such proposal 
is that the induction of fathers be deferred until No- 
vember .1 to permit Congress to make a thorough ex- 
ploration of the man-power question. Senator Talt's 
suggestion that all fathers under 30 years of age be taken 
before those over 30 are conscripted has more chance 
of adoption. Although the Army is not likely to object 
to a plan that would give it younger men, the Taft pro- 
gram would be acceptable as man-power policy only if 
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industry were drafted ahead of those under 30 who are 


L 


engaged in essential war work. 


> 
HE CRUDE EQUATION OF 
ch has characterized the promotion of the tl 


-_ ——— of 
would surely convince a man from Mars th 


LIVES TO MON! 


he nondeferrables and men over 30 in nonessential 


-d States is even more crass and materialistic tl 
verest critics have made it out to be. By maki 
fice” of buying a bond, runs the line, you h 
} 1 of t] € War’, save lives -and get y ur mon 
nterest. The drive might at least have been 
h the public the lessons it needs to learn 
tion—which the loan is designed to pr t. I 
son was barely mentioned. If there was ever 
vh f) the aver re Al eri All } l r ] { 
ing the war and the peace depe nds upon t] 
e of his heart and his br i But ¢t 
1-drive slogans might « have « inced his 
} anc ! To a 
1 end OI Wal : oe i 
ve indered shan to the human 
Ivy admirable desire ( thing for not! 
orks while you sleep. The cam aign was bal 
according to the best advertising and promot: 
ues; and need! to say we hope it 1s a t 
ous success. But it has been a prett rry s 
ler ng that its backd ) iS 1 W r! l at Wat 
» 


—E HOPE THAT ALL THREE BRANCHES 


OF 


labor movement as well as liberal organizations tl 


try over will join in the fight begun by the 


Texas of R. J. Thomas, pre 
bile Workers and vice-president of 
mas and three other C. I. O. 
tody after an oil workers’ rall 
rged with violating a new state law 
ys seeking members for a union to obtain a |i 

m the state. Victor Riesel, 
ld the story of this legislation and of the sinister ¢ 


in American Association which sponsored it. Colora 


nsas, Alabama, and Florida have similar laws, 


Thomas declared, “We're not going to let any sel 


terests here in America—in Texas 
ak behind our back and put on the people of 
intry the same kind of restrictions and bans that H 
1 


it on the German people.” The Texas law, which 


‘n aroused the ordinarily slow and 


ver the internal affairs of unions. The Christian Am 
The 


can Association has already had too much success 


sident of the United Aut 


the C. I. 


in The Nation of July 
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or anywhere els« 


this 
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cautious William 
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time to fight laws and organizations of this kind is now. 
It will be harder to defeat them during a period of 
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ost-war reaction. 


Churchill and Italy 


N HIS wide-ranging survey of the war, Prime Min 
ter Churchill treated the House of Comn ind 
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fascism for years, the men who forced Bad 
make 


peace, sn Gd NOW 


the turncoats of the eleventh hour. But there is 1 hint 


Allied pressure on Victor Emmanuel to form a truly 1 
tional government and thus give the liberal f 
the country a share in malzing pol Cy 


Nor, it seems, are we insisting on the readmission 
Italy of the anti-fascist exiles who 
rally the Italian masses to the cause of democracy. M 
Churchill said that he could not speak for Count Sfor: 

14 


when asked if the Allied governments would pern 


this distinguished exile to return to Italy. 


Pertinax, writing in the New York Times, Count Sforza 
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According to 








to go to Italy shortly but was pres 


ented 


the British Foreign Office. This makes us 
has been made to the Badoglio 
government to keep out anyone it cons! lers 


able.’’ We can imagine how gratefully it would respond 


wonder if a promise 
“undesir- 


to such a promise, for with exiled lea lers of the opposi- 
tion barred and the domestic leaders being slaughtered 


in the industrial cities of the north, its chances of sur- 
vival would be distinctly improved. 

Mr. Churchill described the Anglo-American forces 
in Italy as “armies of liberation,” and in this case our 
natural allies inside the country are, as we have pointed 
out many times, the workers and others who have long 
fought against fascism and suffered under its tyrannies. 

hey are, in fact, the spearhead of resistance within the 
German lines which is making the Nazi task of organ- 
izing defensive positions increasingly difficult. There is 


the higher civil officials and 


mot much evidence that 
military commanders are responding with any fervor to 
orders to fight the Germans, At best Badoglio and the 
King command the loyalty only of time-servers who 
after licking Mussolini's boots for years turned against 
him to save their skins and fortunes. We cannot expect 
Italy of Germans. Accord- 
Milan, 


thanks to 


such men to take risks to rid 


ing to Swiss dispatches, German victories in 


Turin, Genoa, and Bologna proved easy, 
“generals who were unwilling to resist, commanders 
who sabotaged, and high officials who betrayed.” 


Formal Italian resistance proved feeble, but it has been 


succeeded by guerrilla warfare on a scale which is caus- 


ing serious embarrassment to the Nazis and rendering 


substantial aid to our forces. It is improbable that this 


uprising owes anything to Badoglio’s appeals; it is 
rather the spontancous action of the workers and lower 
ranks of the army, who are seizing a long-awaited op- 


portunity to finish fascism once and for all. And they 


fine distinctions between those men who 


don't make 
still cling to Mussolini and those who ceased to follow 


him on July 25 


republ: ans—are 


message 


These fighters—trade unionists, radicals, 


our true allies in Italy. Have we no 
for them save cold instructions to rally to a 


feeble monarch and a discredited general whom they 


rightly regard as traitors? 


The Fulbright Resolution 


ASSAGE of the Fulbright resolution in the House 
P% Representatives by a vote of more than twelve to 
one is highly encouraging as an indication that the Ameri- 
can people have definitely turned their back on isolation- 
ism. In the years immediately preceding Pearl Harbor 
the House was consistently isolationist on most major 
issues—far more s0, we believe, than the public as a 


whole. The House passed the Spanish embargo with but 
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one dissenting vote; it adopted a Neutrality Act which 
prevented the government from promising aid to the 
potential victims of Axis aggression; and, on the eve 
the outbreak of the war, it pinned a cash-and-carry 
amendment to the act, which said, in effect, that further 
Axis attacks were of no concern to the United States. 
The Fulbright resolution represents a complete re; 
diation of those policies. It places the House on record 
as favoring overwhelmingly the participation of the 
United States in “appropriate international machinery 





‘ 


with power adequate to establish and maintain a just 
lasting peace.” This involves a recognition of our 
ternational responsibilities that should strengthen 
President's hand immeasurably in the United Nations 
negotiations that lie ahead. The chief question now is t! 
Senate’s attitude on this crucial question. After all, it is 
the Senate and not the House that is invested by the 
Constitution with the power to ratify treaties. At pres 
writing the Senate seems inclined to shelve the Fulbrig 
resolution in favor of a formula of its own. Its mot 
for this appears to be nothing better than chagrin over 
the fact that the House has stolen a march on it. But ¢! 
Senate’s jealousy, however unworthy as a motive, ma 
have a beneficial effect if it leads to an amalgamation of 
the principles of the Ball-Burton-Hill-Hatch resoluti 
with those of the Fulbright measure. 

There is no conflict in spirit between the two. But t! 
resolution introduced last spring by the two Republic 
and two Democratic Senators has a distinct advantag 
over the Fulbright resolution in that it contains a speci 
program of action. It proposes that the United Stat 
take the initiative in forming an organization of t! 





United Nations (1) to prosecute the war more eff 
tively; (2) to set up temporary administrations for t 
liberated territories; (3) to take charge of relief as 
rehabilitation activities in these territories; (4) to esta! 
lish machinery for the peaceful settlement of interna 
tional disputes; and (5) to create a United Nations 
military force to prevent future aggression. Some of thes 
steps, notably in the field of relief and rehabilitation, are 
already under way. The fourth is implied in the Fulbright 
resolution. But crucial in any scheme for post-war organi- 
zation is recognition of the necessity for an internationa! 
military force to check aggression. It was largely because 
of hesitancy over the military sanctions in Article XV! 
that the United States repudiated the League of Nations 
after the last war. Consequently, a clear statement pledg 
ing American cooperation in military efforts to preserve 
the peace would do more than anything else to reassure 
the world. The Senate is the only body that can speak 
authoritatively on this question. Unfortunately, while 
prompt action would be of immeasurable value in the 
tri-partite conversations soon to begin in Moscow, Ad 
ministration leaders, fearing noisy opposition from the 
isolationists, seem bent on postponing debate. 
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Balkan Possibilities 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


rr, 


rt invasion of the Balkans may take place before 
| mmentary appears, or it may be deferred 
ter further developments in Italy. From the point 
polit r \ h will face t 
they land there, the date is a matter of 
Now or later the crux of the Balkan situation 
umount of active support which the Allied 


PI 
tain from the Balkan population 

be some circles in which the feelings and 

f the Balkan people are of no great importance. 
consideration for them is that the Allies su 

marshaling sufficient shipping, men, and air 

rity to expedite their military operations. This 

thinking simply in terms of war and not in 

f a struggle for democracy would make things 

fully easy were the territories which must be in- 

ccupied only by enemy armies. Unfortunately, 

ple are also involved, with their aspirations, their 

riences, and their hate of fascism. 

re are two ways in which the United Nations can 

th the people: they can leave to the German gen- 

n the case of Milan and Turin, the job Or ex- 


iting the democratic nuisance, or they can accept 


from the beginning, as their real and most 
e allies. We suggest that now, in the concrete case 
lavia, the People’s Liberation Movement be rec- 
1 and dealt with as the actual expression of Yugo- 
n cracy. 
en they enter the Balkans, the Allies will find 
ople armed with more than love of freedom 
out waiting for the arrival of the liberators, they 
| themselves with guns and took up the fight against 
the Nazis. Elsewhere in this issue we publish an article 
Bogdan Raditsa dealing mainly with Yugoslavia. His 
entation of the problem is particularly timely because 
recent days some obvious attempts have been made to 
nfuse the news coming from that country, chiefly 
ough the Yugoslav Democratic News Agency. The 
irpose is Clear: to give entire credit to General Draja 
Mihailovich for all action against the Germans and to 
ninimize the efforts of the Partisans. The same people 
10 are transforming Marshal Badoglio into one of the 
great benefactors of the United Nations would make of 
the Yugoslav general a legendary hero of the entire 
Balkan region. 
there are even those who dream of Mihailovich 
emerging from the war with enough prestige to head a 
Balkan army which would prove to Russia that it could 
not dominate Eastern Europe. A fantastic hope! The at- 
traction which Russia has always exercised on the Balkan 
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extent the government-in-exile is tf 

Yugoslav peopie All through the various ministeria) 

crises, which he was obliged to settle far away from hi 
untry, the young king never succeeded in forming a 

Cabinet that could be considered representative. T] 


four governments preceding the present on 


General Simovich, the two headed by Professor Slob« 
Jovanovich, and that of Milos Trifunovich—t:ncluded 
prominent political leaders, but they we: nable t 
agree on the national structure of Yugoslavia. Wh 
inside the country, according to all available rey 

the idea of a democratic federal Yugoslavia is growing 
stronger and stronger, in these governments a continu 
ous struggle has been waged between those who favor 


a centralized state under S¢ | ian negel nv and thos 
ipporting a federation of autonomous stat 
The latest government was born of the im over 
this issue. Headed by an intelligent and subtle diplomat, 
Dr. Bozhidar Purich, whom I remember well ft 


meetings 


Oo! the Le ipue Ol Natior . this povernn 
offers only a “diplomatic solution.” It does not represent 
the present mood of the Yugoslav pt ple Its worst 
feature is its domination by General Zukovich and Ar 
bassador Bogoljub Jevich—two of the most unpopular 
figures in Yugoslav political life, participants in the di 
tatorship that ruled Yugoslavia after 1929, who dream 
of becoming again the strong men to bring “order” oi 
f the post-war “chaos 

Official relations with the government in Lond 
should not be permitted to cut the Allied powers off fror 
the most reliable forces of resistance in Yugoslavia. L 


S Bice. teanketendl 


ago Britain and the United States shou 
on a democratic Yugoslav regime and complete reconcil- 
iation with the Partisans. This should have been made 


a condition precedent to any material support. They fail 
to do so, and as a consequence are now confronted with 
a situation which offers no further opportunity for di; 
lomatic maneuver. Even if they maintain formal rela- 
tions with the government-in-exile they must with all 


possible speed establish full political collaboration with 
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the People’s Movement of Liberation and recognize it as 





the only anti-fascist force in Yugoslavia. 
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give the Allies important military support in the invasion 
of the Balkans but open the way for a solution of some 
of the difficult problems that will arise after the war. 


I'he question of Italian-Yugoslav relations, so grave 


4 


Washington, September 24 

HE debate on the Fulbright resolution and the 
resolution itself were made to order for a certain 

kind of bright comment. The House of Represen- 
tatives has only a vague and indirect power over the 
conduct of foreign affairs, and in that sense the balloting 
was as one Oppon 
nerely a ‘straw vote.’ 
bored and uninterested, and the leaders had difficulty in 
liscussion going for the allotted four hours. 


> 


nt of the resolution protested— 
Most of the House members were 


keeping the 
Many of those who did speak said their piece for the 
ind left without bothering to hear 


Congressional Record : 
what their colleagues had to say. Others contented them- 
selves with an “extension of remarks.” 

Ihe general indifference was so great as to elicit a 
scolding from Representative Eaton of New Jersey, rank- 
ing Republican member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
The angry outburst was blue-penciled out of the 
Congressional Record. “What are we fussing about 

re,” Eaton asked, “when we haven't enough interest 
to fill these seats, and when we do fill them we sit around 
ind gab and gossip like a bunch of old women at a 
‘wing party?” “If we haven't enough interest,” he 


lded, “we should 


get out and give room for some 
veople who have a sense of responsibility about 
these issues .” It may be interesting to recall the dis- 
reet clision of this rebuke from the Record next time 
lains that the OWI is “coddling” the 
‘ them the brutal truth. 

olution is vague. Mundt of South 


Dakota, perhaps the most strongly isolationist member 


f the Ho Foret Affairs Committee, voted for it 
| he couldn't how anyone could vote against 

it Within its boundaries is haven enough for the most 
tra-isolationist in the country as well as the most 


super-dooper’ internationalist.” The original resolution 
merely said that Congress favored “the creation of ap- 
propriate international machinery with power adequate 
to establish and to maintain a just and lasting peace 


among the nations of the world,” and “participation by 





The recognition of this movement would not only 


pr i. F. 
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in the past, can be solved only by genuinely democrat; 
elements among the two peoples. Already the Yug 
Partisans have won over the Italian forces on their s 
ind induced them to join the fight against the Gern 
This is an indication of what an intelligent dem 
ception of political warfare could achieve in pre. 
ring the ground for a free and peaceful Europe. 


Straw Vote on the Future 


STONE 


the United States therein.” “Through its constituti 
processes” was a last-minute amendment added by th 
Foreign Affairs Committee just before it unanimously 
reported the resolution to the House. 

Great value was placed on this phrase by the Repub- 
lican isolationists, who have never been more Talmudic, 
if not downright cabalistic. They have been attribut 
a mysterious potency to words like “sovereignty” and 
“constitutionalism.” Bloom of New York objected that 
the addition was unnecessary because Congress cou 
hardly authorize any other than constitutional processes 
But those in the House, like those at Mackinac, w 
have no intention of supporting a genuine internati 
order, obviously expect the words to provide them v 
the necessary loopholes. Articles X and XVI of | 
League Covenant were similarly attacked as an infrin; 
ment of “sovereignty” and a violation of the const 
tional prerogative of Congress to declare war. 

It is the memory of the League debate and of wi 
preceded it that makes so many people here cynical ab 
the Fulbright resolution. They remember Taft’s Leagu 
to Enforce Peace in 1915 and Lodge's indorsement of 
in 1916. The most enthusiastic felt the chill w! 
Madden of Indiana read from Jim Watson’s “As 
Knew Them” the account of a secret meeting with Lodg 
on the strategy of defeating the Covenant. “It appears 
to me,” Watson told Lodge, “that 80 per cent of t 
people are for it.” “Ah, my dear James,” was Lodge's 
reply, “I do not propose to beat it by direct frontal 
attack but by the indirect method of reservations.” Th 
reservations also revolved around the concepts of « 
stitutionalism and sovereignty. 

This background is discouraging, and much of t 
debate was on a depressingly low and chauvinistic plane, 
notably the contributions of the Illinois delegation. Day 
warned against “a veritable mob of foreigners demar 
ing the things which we Americans call our own,” and 
Miss Sumner thought it “the most dangerous bill ever 
presented to an American Congress.” But there were 
other voices, too, voices which I think more truly reflect 
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the thinking of the American people. Wadsworth of 
v York, Eaton of New Jersey, Vorys of Ohio, Judd 
Voorhis of California, 


pap Pshanists Johnson of Ok! 

, and Luther Johnson of Texas, members of both 
s, men of both the right and the left, were united 
a desire to find some way to prevent another world 


ee 
in all seriousness that peace—a lasting peace—next 


Johnson of Oklahoma said it very stmply, 


winning the war decisively and getting our boys home 

soon as possible, is closer to the hearts of our people 
any other problem.” 

Let those who dismiss the Fulbright resolution as 
ngless think how disastrous its defeat would have 
True, the victory 


is a precarious one, despite the 


nimous vote of the committee and the 360 to 29 vote night be said of our Russian and British allies j $ 
the House. The Republicans ran out last time on ex- a badly needed three-power meet was in th 
ns much like the Fulbright resolution. But the Better than postponement would be r pre re to 
reflected the politicians’ recognition of the publi force favorable Senate action by a large n rity, d 
lesire for a system to enforce peace, and whether the utterances of our new bitter-enders. That d ls 
solution turns out to be another disillusioning on you and me. 
o . ss a 
Financing America’s Future 
| S$ LUulure 
oO 
Il. DEMOBILIZATION DAY—A PREVIEW’ 
BY STUART CHASI 
HE bells will ring on Demobilization Day. Every- billion wall not ruin the country if the national income 
body will have a shout in his heart. But the Amer remains above $100 billion, and affirms that v g 
can economic system will ny a me to behold. to he it there under our present jana pe 
promises to look like something from the back of the methods. 
Any prophet who might have been bold enough The National Income. British experience sh that 
picture it in 1940 would have been run in by the the debt burden can be serviced without too much 
e as mentally unbalanced. I remember the blank, culty if it does not exceed twi ynual nat 
terrified stares of a group of business men when [| ven- come. In 1943 the national income in the United States 
ired to say in 1940 that the national debt would pt will certainly reach $125 billios By D-Day it may be 


} 


ently go over one hundred billion dollars if the United 
States entered the war. 

The National Debt. 1 was a rank conservative. When 
1e war ends, the national debt will stand at two to three 
indred billion dollars, according to bank presidents, 
iefs of great insurance companies, and other financial 
astonishing, they seem to 
Emil 
president of the New York Stock Exchange: 


experts. What is even more 
take the idea in their stride. To quote Schram,? 
“IT am not 
ppalled at the prospect. The American system is equal 
Myron F. 


Converse, former head of the National Association of 


to any burden which it may have to carry.” 


Mutual Savings Banks, says that a public debt of $250 


1 Based on a chapter from the author’s fortheoming report to the 
Twentieth Century Fund, to be published In the fal! und the title, 
“Where's the Money Coming From? Problems of Post-War Finance.” 


3The New York Times, April 19, 1942. 











fraud or the first tentative stem toward a new ord rt de 
pends on wheth: 


W ashingtor 
There is danger that the whole issue wil] he s! 


r or not the country keeps 


in the Senate for some time. The Senate. v 
have a great constitutional role to play in tl e for 

of our foreign policy, lown upon the Fulbri 
resolution. Senator Connally, chairman t For 
Relations Committee, seems to | ready to put aside 1 
only the House resolution but the Senat vn B2H 
resolution, which is more explicit. I f fl 
ambition to bring forward pr posals of } 
Administration caution. It is feared that 1 f S 


ate’s rules allowing unlimited debate many harsh thing 


running at the rate of $150 billion at 1943 price If 


prices have moved up by then, and they probal 
move up farther in a creeping inflation, the figure will be 
considerably higher measured in future dollars. 

The War Out} The output for war good i 


services 1s estimated at $80 billion for 1943. If the total 


national output in 1943 rf billion, th r 
will thus be taking 57 per cent of American produ 


Where will the ratio stand on D-Day? I believe 

the limit, based on British 

Donald Nelson looks forwar 

an annual war cost of $106 billion in the near future. 

This would be approximately 

output of $150 billion. 
These figures sound 


per cent is probably 
German experien 


70 per cent of 


insane. When the National Sur- 


83 New York World-Telegram, May 7, 1942. 
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vey of Potential Product Capacity estimated that we could 
produce $130 billion worth of goods and services in 
1929 dollars, the findings were laughed at as wildly and 
weirdly extravagant. Yet here we are, ahead of that 
volume, and destined to be far ahead of it by D-Day. 
None of us, not even the most starry-eyed dreamer, ever 


imagined the quantity of goods the American productive 
machine could fabricate once it was given a green light 
for full speed ahead 

War Taxes. Do you remember when a rise of 2 per 
cent in the income tax was considered practically confisca- 


tion? Our leading cartoonists blossomed forth with 
sketches of homo Americanus clad only in a barrel. 
Happy days! The 1942 rates would have caused apoplexy 
in many editorial chairs in 1940. As for the rates we can 
expect on D-Day, no substantial citizen could have looked 
at them and lived. Yet we shall pay them and live. Fed- 
eral taxes are likely to amount to at least half the annual 
dollar cost of the war. If that cost is running at $100 
billion, we shall be paying $50 billion in federal 
taxes. 

Lend-Lease. In the last war we loaned some $10 bil- 
lion to our allies, who defaulted on most of it. The 
unpaid war debts were an ugly political question for 
many years. Senators as well as common citizens found 
it difficult to see that our refusal to take large ship- 
ments of imports made it impossible for our allies to pay. 
We prevented them from paying by virtue of our high 
tarifts. 

This time there will be no such debts—though I am 
not sure there will be no political arguments. Congress 
has already appropriated some $50 billion for lend-lease 
idvances to the United Nations. In recent months we 
have been shipping as much as a billion dollars’ worth of 
goods a month on this account. 

It is the theory of lend-lease that such shipments do not 
constitute a formal loan in dollars, but rather an advance 
in goods and services which, in due course, will be offset 

goods, services, or assistance remitted in return. Sub- 
stantial offsets in the shape of food for our soldiers 
abroad are already being made. 

The Banks. Long before D-Day the banking system 
of the country has already become in a sense a ward of 
the federal government. Let Mr. Kiplinger, the famous 
business-service man, describe the banks as they appear 
to him:* 

Banks look the samme on the outside as they did ten 
years ago. They have the same awesome fronts, the same 
barred windows and tellers’ cages. But inside they are 
different. They look to government. . . . They vet paid 
for following instructions, or ‘‘suggestions.”” The pay is 
the interest on the money they lend to government by 


tying the government's bonds. The pay amounts to a 


1 
1 


subsidy to banks . The business of lending has be- 


4° Wa gton Is Like That By W. M. Kiplinger. Harper, 1942 
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come different. It already as become dominated by 
politics. ... The war puts government firmly into the 
driver's seat as the general manager of the people’ 
money, as the social director of the uses to which the 
people's savings shail be put.... 


Savings. The Department of Commerce, in a release 
in April, 1943, estimated that savings in the hands 
individuals will reach the unheard-of figure of $60 bil. 
lion by January 1, 1945. The American people are get- 
ting more money in their pay envelopes than ever before 
in history. They cannot begin to spend it all. They have 
not points enough in their ration books. There are s! 
many school teachers, farmers, workers, whose pay 
below the average, and who are saving nothing, but th 
are offset by the new class of employees in war industri 
who draw more pay than they can dispose of. These sa\ 
ings could start a serious post-war inflation. If wis. 
managed, however, they can help cushion the shock of 
demobilization. 

BACK OF THE MOON 

The dollar figures mentioned earlier are necessar 
guesses, but perhaps not too wild. Let us venture a f 
guesses about other aspects of the economy on D-Da 

There will be at least 12 million men in the arm: 
services when the war ends, great numbers of them ov 
seas. Most of them will have been out of touch with civ: 
ian life for several years. Some younger men will nev 
have had any regular job but fighting for their country 
The whole force will have been extremely well cared f 
physically—the best of food, the sturdiest of clothing, t! 
finest medical attention, every sort of equipment whi 
their terrible tasks demand. They are already seeing mu: 
of the world. In many critical situations they are taking 
great responsibility. They are highly skilled in using th 
intricate machines of modern warfare. They feel that the; 
belong, that they have a cardinal place in the American 
scheme of things. Certainly every speech they read « 
hear emphasizes the importance of that place. 

When D-Day comes, most of these men will be glad 
to go home. But they will not, I think, be glad to se 
apples on the street. They may not take kindly to being 
deprived of their high status in the community. The; 
may not understand such treatment—and they promis 
to be very tough, well-disciplined, and resourceful young 
men. We have never had such a terrific human force in 
our economy before. It is a force which will need to be 
treated with extreme consideration. Representative Dewe; 
of Illinois knew what he was talking about when he 
said: “Local boards are drafting these boys into the army. 
They will come back strong, lean, seeking opportunit; 
and determined to have it. Why should they not find 
other boards ready to induct them into gainful enter- 
prise? ... If they don't, look out!’ 

I live twenty miles from Bridgeport. It had a terrific 
war boom in 1918, but that was nothing to the one it 
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has now. Bridgeport never recovered from the devastating 
r-effects of the first boom. Citizens looked forward 
with dread to another such fever. Now they have it, only 
worse. Bridgeport is but one of hundreds of American 
ties seized with munitions elephantiasis. On D-Day 
re they will be, helpless in their bloated immensity, 
their chief reason for existence gone or going. The work- 


. 


in Bridgeport, like the men in the army, have been 
1) a vital feeling of belonging to the community. 
Like the men in the army, they may not take kindly to 
g suddenly classed as untouchables at the bottom of 
social pyramid. 
Seventy Per Cent of Man-Power. If the war ends with 
er cent of our national effort going for military pur- 
the man-power situation promises to look some- 
r like this: 
Per Cent 
the armed services............ 12,000,000 


In war industries and activities... 33,000,000 





Total Tek WEE |. cook ce kaccws 45,000,000 70 
In the civilian industries......... 20,000,000 30 
Total national man-power...... 65,000,000 100 


Thus some 45 million citizens may be on the federal 


vernment’s pay roll—directly in the armed forces, in- 
rectly in the war industries and services. The govern- 
nt cannot fire 70 per cent of the working population 
way a meat market fires 2 butcher boy. 
By D-Day the ranks of industrial labor may hold 
million women, boys, and men not subject to the 
army who, if the war had not come, would be running 
eir houses, playing bridge, living on investments, clerk- 
g in stores, studying in various schools, sunning them- 
lves in Florida, or looking for a “‘respectable’’ job. The 
class structure of America has never been so rigid as that 
f Europe, but this wholesale migration by the mid- 
dle class into the “proletariat” is something new under 
the sun. 
My daughter went from her college commencement to 
a sanding machine with which she processed aluminum 
parts for fighter planes. In my little Connecticut town 
I can already count a score of professional and highly 
educated neighbors who are getting themselves covered 
with grease on the night shift of Bridgeport factories. 
Suddenly, as history goes, a great segment of our popu- 
lation, well-educated and observant, finds itself faced 
with the problems of hours, wages, working conditions, 
safety—not by reading about such things at home, but 
by punching time clocks and standing in the assembly 
line. What is this likely to do to the official labor move- 
ment? It is likely to push it in two directions. On the 
one hand, it may make the closed shop far more difficult 
in many unions. On the other hand, it may make millions 
of Americans more sympathetic to the problems of indi- 
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vidual workers. Women who used to keep two maids 
will perhaps learn how it feels to be bawled out by the 


foreman. 

The Great Steam Roller. One by one the barriers 
which divide the wealthy from the poor will be low 
ered as D-Day approaches. The poor hawe had their 
wages raised and, tter still, | e been delivered from 


work relief and unemployment. They are self-supportit 


Americans again. Progressive income 


a“ 
A 


the net incomes of the well-to-do. Where 
be when the war ends? Quincy Howe has estimated 
no family will get much le | 
than $25,000—a ten-to-one range. It would | 
war, however, to reach this lev 

The luxury trades will have been pretty well ped 
out by D-Day except such mass luxuries as n 
and cigarettes. Servants will be in the factor or fight 
ing, and the women who stay at home will be doing 
most of their own work. Already the maid shortag: 
parallels the gas shortage in Suburban Heights. Will 
} +1, 


penaence 1n 


servants who have found relative inde} 


factory want to go back to “Yes, sir,’ ‘No, sir,” and 
“Please, sir’’? 
Most powerful of all forces making for equality may 


be rationing. It will be directed more and more toward 
seeing that every American family receives the essential: 
of life. Mr. Byrnes has flatly said as much. By D-Day 
there may be a graded distribution of essentials—the best 
cuts and qualities for the armed services, next best for 
the workers in heavy war industries, grade three for the 
rest of us, with Judy O'Grady doing just as well as the 
Colonel's lady. 

A great steam roller ts bearing down to flatten out 
economic classes and economic distinctions. The big 


house on the hill is closed, while the people across the 


} 


tracks have more money than they can spend. It is not 


to be concluded, however, that we shall be reduced to 
one dead level of achicvement. The steam roller prom 
ises to grind over stuffed shirts, deflating reputations 
blown up by fast-working publicity men. At the same 
time a new group of managers will be raised up, men 
who can get things done } roduce Por rds, Organize civil- 
ian effort, win battles, eliminate waste, bring us nearer 
to victory. The war on the home front still has its aspe: 
of Hollywood, as Life once said. Sooner or later we have 
got to replace the stage men with real men. 

New Patterns for Business. D-Day will see th 
structure of industry drastically revised. The so-called 
“concentration” movement may by then include 
consumet-goods industries. Take the manufacture « 
stoves. New stoves are now being produced in a few 
“nucleus” plants, primarily the more efficient factories 


All other stove plants are converted or closed down for 


the duration, their labor distributed to war production. 
More than cighty consumer-goods industries in Britain 








ive been “‘concentrated,”’ and we are beginning to follow 
1¢ same road. The closed plants may keep a skeleton 


ministrative staff; perhaps their brands will be kept 
live by the nucleus plants. But in many cases the private 
rands will be dropped in favor of “victory models,” 
mplified and standardized stoves, shoes, household tools, 
furniture, and the rest. 
Quite apart from the concentration program, it is in- 
evitable that many thousands of small businesses should 
> eliminated as the war goes on. The vast roadside in- 
dustry has already been hard hit—filling stations, garages, 
automobile and tire dealers, road houses. Many Main 
Street stores are being hit, and will be hit harder as the 
volume of consumers’ goods declines. By the end of 


1943, inventories are expected to be savagely reduced. 


[he steres which remain in business will have to drop 
trimmings, frills, and special services to the consumer. 


[he customer will no longer always be right. The lady 
who orders five frocks expecting to return four of them 
ufter closer examination may get no service at all. 

The whole great structure of competitive advertising 
no longer has much point. In Britain advertising is kept 
precariously alive by using space to advise the public not 
to purchase the advertiser’s canned soup or his motor 


cars. In this country advertising still keeps going on 
‘good-will’ campaigns, where the advertiser's name is 
tied up with “buy bonds now” and pictures of charging 
tanks. As the war strips us to bare essentials, one won- 
ders how much of this can be retained. Salesmen are 
suffering a similar decline as their services become mean- 
ingless. Many are in the army or have switched from 
white collars to overalls. 

Big business may be easier to recognize than little 
business when D-Day comes, but here also there are sure 
to be great changes. Many of the ablest executives are 
already working for the government, their horizons 
widened to a real comprehension of the public interest. 
Patent monopolies and pre-war practices involving the 
restriction of output may be largely broken up. Some 
great industries—like the automobile industry already— 
will be working exclusively to government order when 
the war ends, producing not a single item for civilian use 
except possibly spare parts. It is not going to be easy to 
reconstruct the old techniques, where production was 
delicately adjusted to maximum profit or minimum loss. 
The market itself has disappeared for the duration. 

Foreign trade in the old sense has already disappeared. 
Lend-lease now accounts for most of our exports, and 
such private traders as remain can move their goods only 
by permission of the Office of Economic Warfare. Per- 


haps we should dr /p the word “‘trade”’ for the duration. 


(here are no free international markets left, almost no 
meeting of private buyers and sellers haggling for a just 


price. What we have now, and are sure to get more of, is 


a condition of exchange where the several povernments 
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to keep raw materials out of the hands of the Axis 

When the war ends, the economic systems of 
United States, Britain, Canada, Mexico, the Caribbein 
countries, New Zealand, Australia, North Africa, 
have been hammered into one super-system which 
make the old national tariffs, currencies, trade practi 
look like remnants of the Stone Age. To unscramble t! 
pattern will not be the work of a day. 

The American crop output is sure to be very difi 
ent on D-Day from what it was in 1941, being desig: 
to feed armies and foreign allies as well as to pro\ 
subsistence for citizens on a balanced-diet basis. Th 
will be few surpluses dumped to rot. The farm Jab 
force will be greatly changed. Perhaps squads of young 
sters from the schools will do much of the seasonal w 
The railways, highways, airways, waterways, pipe li 
may be under one integrated control. This control, aft 
the bugs are shaken out of it, may be so much m 
efficient in moving freight that one wonders how s 
cessful the effort will be to dismantle it. 

The great American recreation industry, shorn of 
cash customers by the restrictions on pleasure drivit 
may have retreated to its condition in about the year 191 


This is but a modest preview of the changed natio: 
picture on D-Day. If the war is long, the change may | 
still more drastic. The date I had roughly in mind w 
early in 1946. Perhaps the end will come in two i 
stalments, the first in Europe, the second in the | 
East. A military miracle or a sudden internal collapse of 
our enemies may happily move up the date of the final 
cease-firing order. 

The free market gone; foreign trade obliterated | 
Jend-lease; the government ordering 60 to 70 per cent 
of everything produced; new and strange contractua 
relationships; the incentive of competition badly weak 
ened; great areas of little business boarded up; a scarcity 
of man-power, and the ranks of labor inundated by a 
flood from the middle class; the distribution of the na- 
tional income leveled and shifted in curious directions; 
the crop pattern rearranged; great taxes, great publi 
debts, great levies of forced savings, great national in 
come; the government in complete control of the banks, 
the British Empire and Latin America sitting in the 
middle of our laps. Is there any road back? 

One cannot operate a financial system in a vacuum. 
Behind the dollars lies a background of men, women, 


and things. I have tried to indicate the surprising nature 


of that background on the day when the guns cease t 
speak. 

{ This ts the second of a series of articles on America's 
post-war economy. Mr. Chase’s concluding article, to 
appear in an early issue, will expound the thesis “Ther: 
Is Nothing to Fear but Fear.” } 








decide what they will swap to speed the war effort, or 
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hoices 1n Ita ly 


BY DONALD W. MITCHEL) 


EMINISCENT of the days of blitzkrieg has been 
the speed with which events have moved in tie 
Mediterranean. The liquidation of German re 

in Tunisia, the conquest of Sicily, Mussolini's a 

the aerial blasting of the Italian mainla: 
sful invasion of southern Italy, and the unco1 
surrender of the Badoglio government have becn 

scoped into a period of a little more th 


nths. The suspicion that Italy was the weak point of 


» Axis has been abundantly confirmed, for resistance 


» the Italians before their surrender was in many 


es no more than nominal. 
[he fighting in both Sicily and Italy has been highly 


litable to the troops and military leadership of the 


} latinn Th eiby role cter } 
Nations. The mM critic 1 Sill < step the hal 
5 in Sicily, were made with comparatively light losses 
1 c , +TY no 1 ce} 
a high degree of cooperation among air, sea, and 


} 


1 units. General Patton’s men, after encountcring 
fre initial opposition from superior German for 

} ] } a} Lat >~y th! to} P 
ide good their bridgehead and in the later exploitation 
Jains Gid aS Well aS any army has done during the 


tire war. After the American Seventh Army scored 


ik-through, the result of the campaign was a cer- 
ty; the only question was that of the time requit 
| this was reduced by the sea and air superiority w! h 


ide our problem of reinforcement much simpler chan 
nemy’s. 
The campaign in southern Italy presented a dif 
of problems. The landings in Cal: 
such military feats can be, as a result of the lack of 
lian resistance, the few beach defenses, the short dis- 
e to be covered, and the powerful air and sea cov- 
rage. But landing General Clark’s Fitth Army at Salerno 
was a more risky procedure, since it permitted the Ger- 
mans to concentrate a superior force against the Amert- 
can bridgehead. Once that bridgehead was secured, 
however, all German troops to the south were threatened 
with the cutting of their communications and line of 
retreat. Probably the nearest parallel in this war was the 
Malayan campaign, in which the Japanese, who at that 
time held command of sea and air, compelled the British 
to retreat continually by landing forces behind their lines. 


In a country with the geography of Italy this process can 
y alee 2 t 


be repeated almost indefinitely as long as air and sea 
control is secure and the troops landed are strong enough 
to take care of themselves. 

The Germans have in Italy more troops than were 
used by the Axis in Sicily. But the Allies have lines of 





ré rcement that are m« ( hoice 
of where and when to s IH r taces | 

He ¢ } 1 to | il ma $ 
attempt to hold the country. Or he ca re 
resistance by small German units and the app! f 
a thorough scorched-carth policy have mul \ { 
pr ms. 

Neither of thes DOLICIES in be tern 1 ke f trom 
the German point of view. The | f ilue of a 
determined effort to hald Italy wou!d be to prevent or at 
least delay air and land offensives against n mpor- 
tant sectors of Hitler's fortre: And nd fe 
lead from Rome to Berlin. Moreover, a de ! 
Italy would mean the employment of lar land at S 
and further depletion of German reserves. Garri $ 


everywhere else would have to be weakened and the risk 


of utter disaster in the east accepted. If such a policy 
were persisted in, Italy might weil become a real second 
front according to the Russian definition of t term, 
and one on which the Allies would tn all | wood 


be victorious. 

The second plan, a retreat up the Italian peninsula with 
possibly a determined effort to hold along the P er- 
tainly at the Alps, neither of which lines could be readily 
flanked, would appear to be the more profita trate 
But not even this can be done without danger. The 
Jonger the Germans resist the greater r da r of 
becoming involved in a costly campaign or, | 1e 
resisting forces are left small, of haviny their retreat cut 
off by landings farther north. Yet prestige hardly per- 
mits a hasty withdrawal, and the threat of close-range 
bombing of Austrian, Czech, and Hungarian war c 
ters is not onc to be lightly considered 

Many of the fruits of complete victory in Italy are 


already falling to the United Nations. The main gains 


First, the surrender of most of the Italian navy preatly 
affects the naval balance of the war. While few of the 
ships can be profitably incorporated in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can fleets, their surrender releases a great deal of British 
sea power for employment against the Japanese in the 
Bay of Bengal. Allied naval superiority is now over 
whelming. A successful campaign in Burma 1s therefore 
brought materially closer to realization. 

In the second place, the balance of European land 
power, already leaning toward the United Nations, 1s 
now tilted very decidedly in their favor. Italian troops, 


notoriously poor fighters, have previously been used in 








garrisons and to protect lines of supply, thus releasing 
Germans for active duty. Germany must now choose 
between weakening these garrisons and supply lines, 
which would play into Anglo-American hands, or weak- 
ening its front in Russia—a short cut to complete di 
aster. Mr. Churchill’s estimate that Axis strength has 
been diminished 10 per cent may very well be accurate, 
but the importance of such a decrease is heightened by 
the fact that German military resources are now barely 
sufficient to stave off catastrophe. 

Finally, the Italian surrender is a great blow to Axis 
prestige. All Europe shows the effect of it, though prob- 
ably the German public has not yet grasped its full 
meaning. Neutrals like Sweden are becoming more 
courageous, and the satellite powers, especially Bulgaria 
and Finland, are uneasily attempting to find a not too 
disastrous method of reaching peace terms and escaping 
involvement in the expected German collapse. 

Our recent gains in the Battle of Italy are also paving 
the way for offensives elsewhere. With the Mediterra- 
nean cleared for Allied shipping and new Italian and 
Sicilian bases at our disposal, a Balkan campaign becomes 
for the first time entirely practicable. The Italian sur- 
render has opened Greece and the entire eastern coast 
of the Adriatic to attack and so effectively flanked the 
German position in the Balkans that Crete and the other 
Aegean islands which guarded against a thrust based on 
Alexandria are all but worthless. An invasion, if it is 
launched, will very probably come from another direc- 
tion. At the same time the growing unrest in the satellite 
Balkan states and the reduction of garrisons there have 
created conditions highly favorable to an_ attacker. 
Should our leaders choose to strike here, they would of 
course face a hard problem in the civil divisions and 
local conflicts for which the Balkan states are celebrated, 
as well as in the difficulties of the terrain, but the war 
has repeatedly demonstrated that handicaps of this sort 
need not stop a skilled and determined invader. 

Southern France looms as a second possible battlefield. 
The approach in this case could be made either by an 
amphibious force based on Corsica and Sardinia or by 
land armies advancing directly along the Mediterranean 
coast from the Italian Riviera. (The mountain route 
directly north is probably too difficult.) Both moves as- 
sume preliminary preparations, in the form of estab- 
lishing nearby bases and bombing shore targets, which 
have not yet been made. 

The greatest drawback to either of these offensives 
is not tactical but strategic. If undertaken after the thor- 
ough preparation which has characterized other Anglo- 
American moves they would be quite likely to succeed. 
The trouble is that success in neither area, nor indeed 
the complete conquest of Italy, would strike a blow at 
Germany in a vulnerable spot. With nothing but defeats 


for the past year Germany today is groggy and sagging 
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at the knees. We can continue to punish it with 
sea, and air attacks before striking a final blow. B 
we are to land the knockout punch, we must use a 
greater proportion of our available land power i 
better location than we have used it heretofore. 


50 Years Agoin “The Nation” 
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HE ARGUMENT of all arguments which did 

service in expelling the Republicans from power 
year . . . was the danger and horror of letting them gx 
giving legislation to manufacturers in return for campa 


contributions.—October 5, 1893, 


M. ZOLA WAS RECEIVED with effusive enthusiasm 

London, whither he went to read a paper on “Anonymity ; 
the Press’’ before the Institute of Journalists. This was ' 
more surprising inasmuch as, while she was embracing t 
writer, England was at the same time sending a publis! 
to jail for bringing out a translation of his works 

October 12, 1893. 


IT IS FREELY ADMITTED by those who know anythi 
of the subject that leprosy, which at one time was a wid 
spread scourge in Europe, and which isolation rende 
practically extinct there, is now advancing up the line of d 
eases, and in some parts of the world is a very serious plagu 
In Minnesota and Louisiana at home, and in New Brunsw 
on our borders, there are formidable groups of cases 
October 12, 1893. 


IT IS DOUBTFUL if the power of any former Tamma: 
boss has been as absolute as that which Croker is exercisi: 
at present. There is no concealment of the fact that he 
selecting all the candidates for all the offices. He decid 
what Senators and Assemblymen shall be allowed to retu: 
to Albany, what men shall go on the ticket as delegates 
the Constitutional Convention, who shall run for com; 
troller, district attorney, and the judgeships, and who shal! 
be “turned down.’’—October 19, 1893. 


SEVERAL PUBLIC EXECUTIONS in France have recently 
been attended with such scandals that interest is renewed i 
a proposed law to prohibit these demoralizing spectacles. . . . 
A curious and degrading feature of modern executions in 
France is the resort to them, besides the ordinary rabble, of 
decayed old roués and profligates, male and female, who go 
about in search of horrible sights to flog their jaded sensi- 
bilities into action. They cannot, perhaps, be shut out o 
their other favorite haunts, the morgues and mad-houses, 
but at least the state ought not to pander to their depravity 
by admitting them to public executions.—October 26, 1893. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK: Alger, Horatio, Jr., “In a New 
World; or, Across the Gold-Fields of Africa.” . . . Sacher- 
Masoch, Léopold de, ‘Seraph: A Tale of Hungary.” 
October 26, 1893. 
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five Years of “ 


BY EM 


EPTEMBER 29 is the fifth anniversary of the sign- 


ing of the Munich pact. By now the entire world 


C 


‘ 


in agreement that for the French and British the 
was the greatest diplomatic defeat in modern history. 
was not an isolated defeat. It was the culmination 
eries of shameful submissions that began in 1936 
German troops entered the demilitarized Rhine- 
nd Mr. Chamberlain informed Sarraut, the French 
t, that he found it entirely natural for the Ger- 
to reoccupy territory which they had been forced 
le that France might be secure. For him the Treaty 
Versailles and the Locarno pact were scraps of paper. 
er, who had already decided to violate them despite 
opposition of the army leaders, took Chamberlain at 
rd. He was convinced that nonentities ruled in 
jon and Paris, and Mussolini shared his conviction 
r meeting Pierre Laval at Rome and Stresa. 
efore Laval met the Duce I went to see him at the 


Juai d’Orsay. “Do you at least agree with the Belgrade 


ernment'’s rejection of Italy's offer of an Italian-Yugo- 
illiance which would be contingent on Yugoslavia’s 
nciation of its old treaty with France?’ I asked. He 


1, then, shrugging his shoulders, said scornfully, 


~<A 


political traditionalists annoy me to death. I'll use 
mmon sense.” When I saw him again on his returr 
Italy, he warned me clearly of the event which his 
sit had made inevitable. “You know,” he said, “no one 
in stop Mussolini from invading Abyssinia.” I knew 
en that he had given Mussolini a free hand to assassi- 

a nation friendly to the French people, one which 
id been admitted to the League of Nations at the de- 
and of the Fascist government supported by the French 
presentative. When Abyssinia was attacked, Laval was 
5 fn 


rced to ask for sanctions against the aggressor, but 


maneuvered so well that the sanctions were never ap- 


ied, and Mussolini was saved. Jules Romains in his 


Sept mystéres du monde” writes: 


In 1937 I spoke with S. E. Yotara Sugimura, Japa- 
nese ambassador to Rome. I put this question to him: 
“At the beginning of December, 1935, did Mussolini 
really believe that his game was up?” Weighing his 


words carefully, the ambassador replied, “Yes, there's 


no doubt about it. I was on very friendly terms wit 
Mussolini and saw him frequently im that period. I can 
say categorically that he thought himself lost. In a box 
on his desk he kept a loaded revolver. He once showed 
it to me. He was ready to blow his brains out at any 
moment during those days.” 
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BURJ 

In betraying Al I f. T 
Spanish War followed—and then Mf 
Munich France and Britain sacri l thei [ 
tor the illusion of peace. Laval \ no ! r P cr, 
but he still exercised enormous power 
complices in the Daladier Cabinet. Geor B 
Minister of Foreign affairs under Dalad 
emnly affirmed in the presence of the American 
bassador, William C. Bullitt, that his « try 1 
remain faithful to the Czech f 
him daily were not deceived by his | tat 
He was continually pointing out that Fr v 
pared for war, but when I su ted that he urge the 
government to buy planes from the Unit St he 
paid no attention. When Guy La ¢ M ter of 
Aviation, ordered some Curtiss planes, friends of Bonnet 
and Flandin protested that the Curtiss models were 
worthless and that their purchase would deprive French 
airplane companics of legitimate profits. And les. it 
was necessary to save the gold of the Ba France! 
Bonnet was resolved to abandon Eastern Furope, and 
unfortunately Daladier, though 1} bted the lom 


of such a policy, was too weak to oppose it. 


The French press, already thoroughly cor 1 by 
the acents of Hitler, Mussolini, Fr » and Bonnet, 
wh pped on the defeatist elements in the vernment 
The former Radical deputy, Joseph Barthéler 1 | 
fessor of jaw, receive 50.000 trancs fre t cret 
funds of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for t y the 
readers of the Temps that the Franco-Cze unce 
had been invalidated by the violation of the I rno pact 


Flandin developed the same them« t readers of 


the Journal. General Faucher, head of the French military 
mission in Prague, revealed that “certain French news 


paper articles had scarcely appeared tn Paris before they 
were reproduced in leaflet form and exploited to the 
limit by the German press and radio.” “It looked to me,” 
he said, “as if certain of these newspapers were outright 


agents for German propaganda.” 

The moral—or immoral—state of France on the eve 
of the Nazi invasion of Czechoslovakia, so glaringly re 
vealed in Henry Torres’s book, “La Machi: rnal 
is clear from a rereading of the French press of those 
days. The newspapers entered into a verital le contest 
to see which of them could most grossly attack President 
Benes, an ardent friend of France. “Why fight the 
Czechs’ war?” asked Léon Daudet. “Why fight for the 


Jews?” echoed Charles Maurras. In Je Suis Partout 
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Robert Brassilach and Pierre Cousteau, disciples of the 


two directors of Action Francaise, went even far- 


ther Benes, that villainous wretch”—‘“that ignoble 
human excrement which goes by the nam» of Benes.” 
Nor did they spare Mr. Roosevelt, whom Germany had 


I 
good cause to fear. “Of all the idiots who have blos- 


somed forth on the malodorous soil of the democracies, 
Franklin Roosevelt is probably the most perfect spect- 
men, the newest model of his kind,” wrote Pierre Cous- 
teau. “He is of Jewish extraction, descended from a 
family named Roscampo which was driven out of Spain 
in 1620 and took refuge in Holland, where Roscampo 
became Rosenveld and finally Roosevelt,” added his 
colleague Tracy. 

I was not surprised therefore to learn one morning 
that Georges Bonnet, despite his promises to Osuski, 
the Czech minister to France, had informed President 
Benes that France would not fight for Czechoslovakia 
ind that if his country resisted, the French government 
might even make common cause with the aggressor. 
Mussolini had won the hand. He dragged the represen- 
tatives of England and France to Munich to be humili- 
ited and blackmailed. Chamberlain, with his symbolic 
umbrella, returned to London certain that he had secured 
“peace in our time” and was received with acclamation. 
Daladier, a professor of history, had no such illusion 
and was afraid of being booed. When, instead, he was 
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greeted with cheers, he muttered even as he acknowl. 
edged the applause, “What imbeciles!” 

I watched the French people, so cruelly deceived 
s, celebrating in the streets and then re. 
ned to my paper, utterly discouraged. “What sen 
is there in continuing the struggle?” I asked my 
leagues. “Aside from /’Humanité [the Communist news. 
paper} there are no more than two anti-Munich paper; 
in Paris—ours and Kerillis’s Epoque. Léon Blum him. 
self in the Populaire is savoring the shame of his pacifist 
satisfaction.” “Boss,” said one of the reporters, “you hay 
no right to call quits, to let us down. Write your article 
But be moderate, for it’s true we are almost isolated 
I wrote: 


7 
~ 
~~ 
an | 


I am too human not to have been touched yesterday 
by the joy of mothers who saw their sons return home 
and the horrors of war recede. I wish I were as con- 
vinced as they that the danger of war is over for goo 
But I would be lacking in intellectual honesty if I de 
nied my anxiety about the Munich accord. . . . The 
Drang nach Osten will meet no more obstacles, an 
the last hope for peace will be found from now on in 
the good-will of Hitler and Mussolini, whose intentions 
I must be allowed to doubt. 


The next day I got a grip on myself; I abandoned 
the sentimental note to lash out at Daladier, who 
marked to one of my friends, “I'll have that fellow Buré 


‘Y #.47 Be 





Reprinted from The Nation of September 24, 1938 
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Oct yber 2, 1943 


What a strange period when one had to fight 
rnment of one’s country in order to oppose the 
yf one’s country. 
the weeks that followed Munich the big Paris 
launched campaigns for contributions with which 
gifts for Chamberlain. The Provost of Launay, 
ident of the Municipal Council of Paris, invited the 
glish Prime Minister to attend an extraordinary session 
e council. On October 20, before the tomb of the 
known Soldier, Daladier publicly celebrated the vic- 
which he had brought back from the Bavarian 
tal. That evening the pact was acclaimed in the 
number of Deputies. Outside the Communist bloc in 
he Chamber, only one deputy opposed a vote of con- 
lence in the government. In the night clubs they danced 
- Chamberlaine; in the candy stores the boxes of choco- 
s were adorned with pictures of the English and 
French Premiers. 

On December 6, 1938, the situation became serious 
Von Ribbentrop, the Reich Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, arrived in Paris to meet Georges Bonnet and pre- 
are a Franco-German pact. The Temps of December 7 
sted an imposing array of industrialists who attended 
he banquet at the German embassy. With customary 
German delicacy, ham from Prague was served—the two 
h ministers, Jean Zay (Education) and Georges 
Mandel (Colonies), had not been invited. Madame Cam- 
hi, wife of the Minister of the Navy, cast a slight 
shadow on the celebration by declining the invitation be- 
se of a previous engagement—with Madame Osuski, 

fe of the Czech minister. 
Did Bonnet in these conversations with Ribbentrop 
ve Germany carte blanche in the east? The German 
nister has declared that he did; the French minister 
lenied it before the defeat of France, and admitted it 
ifterward. In any case, on March 14, 1939, Hitler, as 
had been foreseen, decided to break the Munich pact 
nd destroy Czechoslovakia. Summoning President Hacha 
»f Czechoslovakia to Berchtesgaden, he informed him of 
s decision. “I give you one hour to sign the capitula- 
yn of your country,” he said. Old Hacha broke down 
ompletely; when he recovered he cried, “I cannot— 
annot sign.” “Very well,” answered Hitler, “tomor- 
yw our planes will reduce Prague to ashes; millions of 
men and children will die. And you will have killed 
hem.” Hacha yielded. Even before his arrival at 
Berchtesgaden German troops had occupied Moravstra 
Ostrava on the frontier. The next morning at nine o'ciock 


— 


“ 


they entered Prague. 

The day after Munich I and several other friends of 
Czechoslovakia met in the small house in the rue des 
Beaux Arts which had been the cradle of Czechoslovak 
ndependence. Speaking over the radio, I said, “France 

henceforth a captive. It will not be free until Czecho- 
slovakia is free.” I say that again today. 
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SERIES OF SHORT MOVIES d ned to stimulate 
recruiting for the WAC is oftered as an.a ivertising 





medium by its producers. These patriotic films 
att WAh adented Anarhinity + onset « _ ane 
with an unprecedented opportunity to put your company and 
product name in the line of march to victor Fach 
subject closes with the sponsor's name and message in 

1 ' , ; 
sively narrated against a musical background, 


PAUL MALLON OFFERS this thought on social security 


“The cure for unemployment is employment—not insur- 
ance.” 

AMONG THE NEW ORGANIZATIONS d 1 to the 
cause of preventing future wars is one called Forever Thi 


its prospectus begins, ‘This plan for perpetual peace is 


based upon mutual distrust We must come to the clea: 


realization that any argument between nations had_ better 
resolve itself into twenty-five years of dissension than twenty 


five minutes of war!” 


WHERE CREDIT IS DUE: Printers’ In, an advertising 


trade magazine, editorializes thus: “It will probably never 
be possible, not even after the war is over, to 
the tremendous contributions to victory made by advertisin 


. . . But the average citizen will remember that it was what 


gauee 


he read in an ad that made his Adam's apple swell until he 
just had to go out and buy a bond to prove he's glad to be 
an American.” 

THE FASCIST Sinarquist movement in Mexico is thus de 
scribed in Columbia, a Catholic magazine published in the 
United States: 
ment. Its object is to establish every family on its own Jand 


“Tt is essentially a Catholic agrarian move 


and provide an education for all. It aims at a ‘Christian 
order,’ a ‘Christian democracy’ based on the family. It in 
tends to lift the peasant masses out of ignorance and practical 
serfdom, and it is unalterably opposed to totalitarianism in 
government.” 


THE PRINCIPAL SPEAKER at a recent meeting of the 
Staten Island, New York, Foremen’s Association was D: 
Charles Copeland Smith, a representative of the Nationa! 
Association of Manufacturers. According to the Staten Island 
Transcript, ‘He said that foremen would lose their id 


organizations.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA: A tank trap one-third of a mile wid 
now cuts across The Hague from end t 1. All buil 
in the way were destroyed. . . . General Chatlos, comman 
of the Slovak army under the Nazis, has been bringing units 
of troops back from Russia and parading them in various 
towns of Slovakia to prove to the people that most of tl 
boys survived. 

[The $5 prize for the best item received in September p 


to a correspondent in Rochester, New York, for the story 


" 


of the cancelation of three weeks of “Little Orphan Annie.” 
The item appeared in the issue of September 4.} 
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ito s Partisans 


BY BOGD 


HE Allied invasion of Italy has sounded the alert 

throughout the Balkans. Under the vigorous lead- 

ership of General Tito, the Yugoslav Partisan 
forces of the People’s Liberation Army have surged down 
the Adriatic coast from Gorica to Split, and the intertor 
is flaming with revolutionary fervor. When the armies 
of the United Nations are ready to march through the 
Balkan gateway, they will find it open and the people 
ready for military action. 

The pillars of the satellite system, in fact, are sway- 
ing. Bulgaria, the only puppet state which has not de- 
clared war on the U. S. S. R., will collapse at the first ap- 
pearance of Allied soldiers at its borders. The Rumanian 
peasants, weary of a quisling collaborationist regime, 
will rise when they are given the signal. In “independent 
Croatia” Pavelich grows weaker. The German com- 
mander, von Horstenau, has taken control; his henchmen 
—the new Premier, Nikola Mandic, and the new Min- 
ister of War, Gencral Navratil—struggle against the 
rising tide of rebellion. 

Hitler's puppet in Serbia, General Nedich, has made 
two nervous visits to Hitler's headquarters in recent days. 
Hungary is making hasty arrangements to insure that it 
will not be forgotten in the future Balkan set-up. Turkey 
anxiously watches Soviet Russia and clings to its neu- 
trality. The Greek guerrillas fight on, assured by their 
exiled king that after his return they may choose between 
monarchy and republic—they have already chosen. 

Yugoslavia is composed of three nations—Croatia, 
Serbia, and Slovenia. Only in the measure that these three 
nations can form a social, political, and economic unit 
will Yugoslavia be able to participate advantageously 
in the post-war settlement. Under General Tito the three 
peoples have already united in one national movement of 
liberation. Two hundred and fifty thousand people— 
workmen, peasants, intelligentsia—have closed their 


ranks against the invader and thereby laid the foundation 


for real political unity 


The animating force of the People’s Liberation Move- 


ment is the aspiration of the masses for social justice 
and political equality. In_ its manifesto the People’s 
Movement announces as its aims and princip les: (1) the 


liberation of the country from the occupation forces and 
the establishment of truly democratic rights and liberties 
for all peoples of Yugoslavia; (2) the inviolability of 


privat : roperty, wi h full opportunity for initiative in 


AN 


RADITSA 


the economic field; (3) no radical changes to be 
duced in the social structure, except that reactionar 
trict administrations are to be replaced by others 
cratically elected; all social and administrative mea 

be decided after the war by representatives freely « 
by the people; (4) no violence or lawlessness to | 
erated; (5) full recognition of national rights for (: 
tia, Slovenia, and Serbia, the Macedonians, and 

The organization’s political head and the chairm 
its Anti-Fascist Council is Dr. Ivan Ribar, former 
dent of the Yugoslav Constituent Assembly. H 
small, tough democratic leader, with the open, 
thetic face of a Croatian peasant. The military 
is General Tito, whose real name is Josip Broz or b: 
vich. Before the war he was a worker in the railroa 
chine shops in Zagreb. Reports from his headqu 
lescribe him as energetic, clear-minded, decisive 
dacious. He is not a military man by training, b 

ep understanding of revolutionary movements h 
abled him to bring about political and military « 
tion among his followers. The puppet paper 
Hevatsha does not underestimate his power. “WV! 
came to Slunj,” it said, “and appeared among the 
sans, they looked upon it as the greatest event. H 
joys great political influence among them.” The G 
military command in Yugoslavia has offered 
of 100,000 gold marks for information leading t 
capture, dead or alive. 

The Anti-Fascist Council which heads the pn 
ment has sixty-five members, forty-nine of whon 
Serbs, nineteen Croats, and four Moslems. The Si« 
are represented by the leaders of the Slovene Libera 
Front. The Executive Committee is made up of ten 1 
bers under the presidency of Ivan Ribar. The org 
tion operates everywhere—in the liberated areas 
licly, as the civil administration; in occupied ter! 


underground. 


The military organization of the movement consist 


of the People’s Army and the Partisan units. The first 


composed of large units commanded directly from arm 
headquarters. The smaller Partisan groups are scattered 


over the country, and although they receive instruct! 
from headquarters, they operate individually. Their |c 
ers are mostly former officers of the Yugoslav army 


men who served in the Spanish War, where they learne 


a dynamic, disciplined strategy for guerrilla war! 


against the Germans. 
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0 ber 
S ptember 6 Dr. Ribar asked Allied headqua 
M 
? 4 
e Middle East commanrder-in-chief, General Sir 
Wilson. j Yugo- 


1 Greek guerrillas called upon them to facilitate 





ddle East for a status similar to that of the 


Ss 


ommittee of National Liberation. Soon after- 


= 


Maitland n a broadcast to 
ture of Italian troops garrisoned in Greece, Al- 
and Yugoslavia, and to avert a general uprising 
ther movement which might “play the German 
Reports from Cairo say that high Allied officers 
it the headquarters of the Greek guerrillas, of 
Mihailovich, and of the Yugoslav Partisans. 
Stockholm newspaper Aftontidningen reports that 
ssian officers have arrived in Yugoslavia to assist the 
las, accompanied by political advisers who will 
coordinate their activities with British and Amer- 
ins. The Partisans have finally been recognized. 
ywever, has made it clear that Allied officers 
have not supplanted him in command. 
rding to other reports from Cairo, the Germans 


0,000 men in the Bal- 


25 
“ 


} 


w concentrated nearly 
ider the Balkan military expert Field Marshal 
ilian von Weichs. The German commandant in 


4 rs 


von Horstenau, has proclaimed the whole of 


oN 


tia and also Fiume—until now part of Fascist Italy 


e part of the puppet state of Croatia and has 


fl 1 German and Ustachi troops there. General Wil- 
son recommended that the Partisan forces await further 
instructions from him, but they were impatient and have 


started large-scale operations along the whole of the Dal- 
matian coast and on the islands to resist the entrance of 
German troops. On September 9 the Free Yugoslavia 








innounced that the “People’s Liberation Army of 
zoslavia now controls areas of that country larger 
the entire area of Switzerland.’’ And a CBS corre- 
lent in Switzerland has reported that the Yugoslav 
ttisans control almost the whole northern Adriatic 
coast, “constituting an enormous Balkan bridgehead for 
t of the United Nations.” 

On September 11 the BBC said that fighting had broken 
out in Split, the main Dalmatian port, when the Germans 
tried to disarm the Italian soldiers. In the ancient streets 
of the Dalmatian town the Italian Bergamo Brigade, 
changing its name to the Garibaldi Brigade, joined the 
Partisans. As soon as the Italian soldiers in Slovenia 
and Croatia learned of Italy’s surrender, they began to 
fraternize with the Yugoslav patriots and volunteered to 
cooperate with them. On September 18 a proclamation 


rorces 


ICOCS 


was broadcast to the Italian soldiers: 


Since for more than two years the People’s Liberation 
Army and guerrilla detachments of Yugoslavia have 
been fighting, together with Allied troops, against the 
German invaders . . . Italian officers and soldiers, we 
call upon you to surrender your armaments and stores 
to the People’s Liberation Army and to join our men 
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1 resisting the G I 

ten the defeat of tl é »t S 

Hitlerite fascism Lk 

Italian and Yugoslay peoples t str 

their « Ion enen H Germa 

The People’s Liberation Move t and its 
day is a coalition of all democratic and pr 
ties of Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia ie Cr 
int Party, the Serbian Democratic Party, t In 
Democratic Party, and a small minor ( 
It is a popular front composed of Slov Cr 
Moslems, Catholics, Jews, and anti-f 5 f 
Southeastern Europe. It is trying to | la 
slavia and a new Balkan order based on a 
of free and equal nations. 

Another element in the Yugoslav pi 
where the Partisan movement | its roots, is 
Mihailovich, Minister of War, to wh ¥ 
government in exile has remains il a t 
the Partisans are strongly opposed. In or 
stand Mihailovich’s significance ot 10 
jectively the background from which he derives 

Mihailovich is the last representative of 
warriors who during the nineteenth century 
liberate Serbia from Turkish and Austrian rule 
is also a product of still older Serb tradit: 
of the great medieval empire of King Dus! 
whose reign the Serbian Orthodox Church, after 


ing from Byzantium, identified 


triangle of church, state, and military 


General Mihailovich and his political committe 


itseif with tl 


old Serbian political parties, especially the 


bian Party, are imbued with this ancient 


+} 


ui 


is understandable, for 


the ashes and made free and independ 
This spirit is too static for today, when 


rough it Serbia w 


] nt 


people are fighting for a new and better 


Liberation Movement is closer 


to life 


4 


the 


‘ wm 
is SViti 


Rad 


spiri 


iS 


. 


emerge from this revolutionary war. The new 


forces of the liberation movement look on Mil 
and his committee as a purely military force 


military dictatorship in which the state is in 


bound up with the chur: 
modern democracy. 


h 


i 


The pitched battles which have taken } 
Mihailovich’s men and the Partisans in Yug 


the tremendous chasm which exists be 


bridge that chasm, the whole polit: 


ture of Serbia, of Yugos 


of Europe as a whole, must undergo a complete 


] 


Ae 


ivia, 


of 


i 


] 


al and 


tween 


S\ 


Yugoslavia cannot accept the medieval conce} 


state because it eliminates the possibility of 
and Slovet 


tween the Serbs, Croats, 


a} 


+ 


1 


+ 


and which offers no 


unl 


the Balkans, ar 


SION 
tiVil 


yn 






pe 


ind condemns, 


i , , eran 
rior, any federalist solution for Balkan probiems. 
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If this war is not to lead Yugoslavia and all the Balkans 
to open revolution, the various elements within the coun- 
try must come to an agreement. The Allies have already 
made efforts to help in that direction. But more is 
that Great Britain, the United 
States, and Russia arrive at a thorough understanding of 


im pe rative 


the Balkan problem, and that they uphold the principles 
of democratic legitimacy which constitute the genuine, 
spontaneous expression of the people's will. 

The poor and ill-equipped Balkan masses have been 
fighting valiantly. manif ng to the world their po- 
litical matur ind moral strength. For centuries they 
have been betrayed by their own rulers and by foreign 


powers which have exploited them for their own impx ri- 


ilist ibitions, Ni tl} ire finally approaching po- 
| nd i] ration. They are inspired by a great 
ideal. They know what they are trying to create; they 
ar of t} nd of one world and the beginning 
o new. No vill | le to use them as a tool. 
They are forging their n destir 


Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


N CONNECTION with the Salerno episode it may 
be useful to establish certain facts. T newspapers, it 


will be rememl the German radio was 


ered, reported that 


a severe defeat for the Fifth Army, the be- 


announcing 
ginning its evacuation, a new Dunkirk. Then they told 
Germans had “tuned down.” And finally they 


us that th 


] 


rebuked the public for having been influenced by enemy 


ree 
pr ' aganada, 
Now it m useful to know that such announce- 


ments were never made in Germany and never “tuned 
down.” In no official communiqué, in no comment pub- 

man newemnp Kr | t hu anv 
erman new paper or broadcast Dy any 


Gcrman station, was there one word about a defeat of the 


I Army, its reembarcation, a Dieppe, or Dunkirk, or 
Gallipoli. All announcements said that for the first time 
an Anglo-American landing in full force was being 
com { furious struggie was in progress. 
As has been the practice ever sinc Stalingrad, the great- 
est pains were taken to give the German people no news 
of victory which within a few hours might be proved 
raise 

It was not the German radio but stations in the occu- 
pied countries that gave out the Dunkirk story-—Radio 


And that is quite another thing. For 


ne } ; 
it] NOCOTIOU thal 


ropaganda in the occupied 


bound by very different rul 


German 
; from those it ob- 
Germany. For some inexplicable reason it in- 
dulges outside the Reich in the most careless fantasies. 
Why the American 
much attention to Radio Vichy, Radio Paris, and the 


nd English news gatherers pay so 
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others is not clear. Those stations are entirely denend. 


on Berlin for information. Their broadcasts are ¢:t} 
the same as those from Germany, in which case ther 


no need to listen to Vichy or Paris, or they contain ney 
which, like the Dunkirk story, is not broadcast in Gy 
many, thus showing it is not of the quality that Goch, 


wishes to set before his people. When anything so dy! 
Ous is repeated here, there should at least be a not: 
that it 1s a German representation which is kept 
the Gérmans themselves. 


The course of events has made the term 
armistice between Eisenhower and Badoglio { 
important. But not in Germany. On the contrar 
bels is using them as one of his principal 
Though the document has never been publish 
signatories, the Germans claim to know its conte: 
have disclosed what they allege to be its “thirteer 
and choose to call them “the most shameful deer 
the most pitiless enslavement, ever known in th 
of the world.” In short, the armistice shows how 
fares when in the hour of peril it is deprived of i 
leader! As Goebbels expressed it on September 1 
weekly article: 

The Italian example will not attract us Gert 
rather scare us off from anything similar. We | 
it as a school exercise in how things may not 
The consequences that followed the betrayal of 
leader of the people by the Roman clique around t! 
are for Germans a lesson and a warning. The; 
opened the eyes of the most stupid and most frit 
In the flood of letters we have received in the past days 
are some whose writers offer a repentent apol 
having given way to discouragement at the time « 
or that calamity. A university professor wrote u 
though he is a peaceable man, after he had read of 

conditions of surrender imposed on the Italians |} 
a solemn vow to beat up with his own hands an; 
even by intimation ranged himself against vict 
' 
i 


think all people 


} 
i 


in Germany today. 


Fortunately there can be found in Germany, so Goe> 


bels says, no parallel to the 
misused their high offices in obedience to that fals: 


ness which seeks to evade danger and just becaus« 


perishes.” And fortunately Germany is a republic. Ther 
regia Marriage 


is no “degenerate court society” to overthrow a 
leader “because it has the blind delusion it can gx 
without him.” And there is no king: 
If one would blame Fascismus at all, it is for ha 
believed in the loyalty of a king whose throne was 


by the March on Rome in 1922 but who like most ! 
in recent history rewarded the strong political line o! 


faithful servant by betraying him and going over t 


enemy. Kings are not usually distinguished by the vir 


tue of gratitude. Wilhelm I, whose faithfulness to Bis 


marck made him an exception to the rule, was for ‘hat 


reason called Wilhelm der Grosse. 
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“perfidious Italian gang wa 
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Here Is China 


LE HYMN OF CHINA. By Agnes Sme 
$3.50. 





BA TTI 
A Knopf. 
HAT 


incere book I do not 


in this 


know. 


to praise most deeply passionate and 


There have been other 


sincere books that have purported to deal with China’s strug- 
lo ain back on them one sees that sincerity can be 


» f ofmexercised about abstractions and their shadows. Beside the 
? sense of reality, beside the utter nakedness of the land and 
the le described in “Battle Hymn of China,” all but 

,, 0 of the novels on China merely smoke a little as 
, they fade out. (I except only “Man’s Fate,” which still 


with the false discoloring brilliance of 
> And, 

in sheer informativeness Miss Smedley’s 
“Red Star 


For it is an army forming itself in — 


c 


brilliant, 
nt lighting to compare it with another fine 
ortage, 


+ rer 
iC} 


eeds even Edgar Snow’s still invaluable 


. 
~ 


he author describes in the superb eyewitness chapters 


uf 
er Sixth Book. Having ‘Battle Hymn” 


incredulous shout all the stuff that the ‘ 


read ‘ one dismisses 


‘Far Eastern 


— most of those writing in liberal maga 
Listen, the dis- 
green poison over 


re handing out about China’s future. 


gon of China’s past is spewing 


I 
It is, indeed, a tragic book, 


rTrewrenmeascseawt at 42 & 


face of her dying present! 
erful, heart-breaking book Miss Smedley has written, 


a glorious courage and revolutionary determination 


oo wm 


— 


rough even its starkest pages. 


1 taken volumin notes ration for this 


They had to do with 


ous in prepa 


such matters as the evolutior 





“new” woman, the Sianfu incident, Western appease 


and the one lonely mention of an old classical poem 


na as Lesbians. Why have they been given this name? 


t 
0 
0 
The silk-working girls of the south are notorious throughout 
( 
h travel up-river on one 


; Smedley obtained permission to 
of the steamers of the Canton Silk Guild. She was accom- 
panied on much of her months-long trip by a young whipper- 
snapper of a silk expert who revered the fat-chopped 
hants of the Guild. The girls jeered at him as they sat 
around the steaming vats, amid the stench of cocoons, their 
te oiled fingers twinkling as they worked with incredible 
They were Communists, he said, and they had certainly 

pained the ten-hour day by means of a strike. They scorne 
marriage, the little man said—as one whose contribution to 
womanly happiness had been refused. If these ‘‘Lesbian”’ girls 
were forcibly married off by their parents, then the girls 
often used a part of their wages to bribe their husbands to 
take a concubine. And in truth the government had just 
issued a this disrespectful practice. 


"They're too rich, the silk 


decree forbidding 
that’s the root of the trouble,’ 
expert said. “They earn as much as eleven dollars a month 
ecome proud and contemptuous.” In short, they reject 
Confucius and they have found a way to escape the intoler- 
able degradation of the old-time marriage. 

Then the Sianfu incident. Miss Smedley was in the City 


into capuvi y to Sp { 1 f () 
nd the interests « 
Chiang it t) it time ft 1to 1 
Marshal Chang, to r } W1 ( 
his unusually generous captor into pr vh 
resentment of all Manchurian patriots he | lie 
about appeasement. Until Pearl Harbor the Inter 
Cross committees which controlled 
foreign aid would supply no drugs to the ¢ 
That would have been contrary to some 
law or other, even though the Chinese s s may | 
wounded by war materials sold to Japan, quite 
American capitalists 

But most of these themes had t 


I write on this morning of S 


report that in Shantung the Comn 


nst the Kuomintang at 


revolted afal 


its Peace Preservation Corps in that reg Now 
in his senses who had the least knowledge of ¢ 
and the Kuomintang’s social content would be 

an outfit with a name like Peace Preservation ( 


sidering that China is at war with Japan and that § 


is held chiefly by guerrillas « nized by ( 

one would take such a name to n t tl 
itiCommunist political police. And 

Communist but anti-democratic also. As long as ¢ 
onsiders such a movement as the National Salvat ] 

dangerous, as long as it permits no tra ; 

ganized and forbids and persecutes the po; 

committees and seeks to lay its dead hand or 

cooperatives—which were originally financed B 


not Russian money—as long, I say, as I 


tion and sheer medievalism cramp the Chinese j 


it is to be expected that the Kuomintar 


>= 


lar guerrillas. 
But it so happens that Miss Smedley gives 


of facts on the “suspended civil war.” She spent many 
months with the Fourth Army, she took part in its pol 
troubles, in which, she says, she nearly broke her politi 
neck. She was, with others, responsible for the fact tha 
Communist fighting force came to possess the first 1 
military medical service, despite the stubborn oppo: 

its Communist commissar, Hsiang Ying. Everyt 
writes about the Fourth Army rings as true as a silver d 
There were troubles in that body. Chiang, or his Mu 
War, took care to insure that by appointing an ¢» 
member, Yeh Ting, as its commander. H y “ 


a 
intrigue and craftiness had | 


enemies said of him that “‘1 


sart of his nature,”’ notwithstanding his suspicion of the 
i‘ tors, did more than conspi 


ectually enlig 


ire against his chief. He 


rhtene 1 f 


the most effective and intel! 
enemy rear. Compare the Fourth with the opium 


anti-Communist Fiftieth next door and you begin to bel 


rce if 


= 


oO 





every life has the 


making of a novel 


Scott 


could fill a library of romance, adven- 


; } 1 . | : 
ture, medicine, business, art, philosophy, 
} 


science } 


of his amazine, 
XPLORER, linguist, adventurer, an- 
thropologist, secret agent, rancher, 
authority on tropical 
diseases, artis ining engineer, econo- 
ly a few of the fields 
Creighton 


mist—these are 

C. Kay-Scott (Dr. 
Wellman) invaded with success and dis- 
and always with keen enjoy- 


Frederick 


tinction 
ment. 

On four continents he possesses a reputa- 
tion for a mordant tongue, and his epi- 
grams are celebrated. He has always been 
able to accomplish practically everything 
he set out to do. And the tip-off on the 
himself 


Was possi 
A 


+ 


his explanation of why 


man s 
ble—he was 


that never ambi- 


; 
The legends which have grown up around 


Kay-Scott have taken on 
the facts 


the careers of ( 
Bunyane sque dimensions 


themselves are even more fascina 


LIFE 


IS TOO 


SHORT 
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that in China the honest man is left with no rea! 
alternative. And, the author insists, the Fiftieth 
an army in transition. There were far worse t! 
the field. 

But there it is. The Fourth was a fine fighting « 
Chungking had not supplied wages, arms, or 
for three years! It lived and fought on materials s 
the enemy. And its most implacable enemies we 
teurs in office. Nor did official opposition stop 
On one occasion in 1940 a Chungking army surr 
massacred three to four thousand of the Fourth A 
rillas, hospitalized wounded and unwounded 
reason? It goes right to the heart of the contem; 
lem, the problem not merely of China but of the « 
The Chinese guerrillas persist in making cont 
people. They need to do this, for as Chu Teh sa 
a partisan force must move among the people “‘a 
in water.”’ That is the inescapable logic of guer 
just as contact with the French people should |! 
of our effort, and is not. Since the guerrilla force 
from draft recruiting, they must recruit for ¢ 
Quite naturally they grow. Chungking, having 
the strength of the Communist armies, ob 
growth. Hence it will neither arm nor nourish ther 
the future influence of the Communists, Chungki 
to sabotage the war against Japan. 

Like this reviewer you may have seen somet! 
and revolution. Nevertheless, a new gravity and a : 
will possess your mind, I believe, as you read 
Hymn. China is dying because its decayed land 
desperately needs the revolution now suspended 
other route, no liberal way, for there is no gem 
movement. There are revolution and reaction and 
them a few weak tendencies and a handful of 


lonely individuals. 
To have done with all the piff and the paff of | 
reaction is now in power. Miss Smedley herself n 


but her book moved me to an indignation that gav 
encouragement than any book has done for a long ti: 
The fighting multitudes of China were dying of 
untended wounds, when Miss Smedley served at 
There were only a few hundred doctors in the Chin« 
Why? The old tradition was that educated men w 
be drafted, were educated men. ¢ 
therefore allowed them to nurse their private practic: 
a few herotc 


at the front. Nor was it merely a matter of the ric! 


and doctors 


volunteers sank under the avalanch: 


corrupt. The tradition also stands hard against n 


There were no skeletons for the use of medical k 


Chungking and popular superstition would not al 
use, for the disembodied spirits might never find 


Dr. Gung and Dr. Chang, while the radio played Beet 


Fifth, planned competitive graveyard raids. Dr. ‘ 
woman, eventually came back with a sack of bones 
mark will put you down among those far-off hills « 
“She was from my native town of Wusih and she 


tuberculosis,” 


disease from escaping.” 


Dr. Chang said of the bones. “I co 
because the body had been wrapped and the orifices st 
with silk wool. The people of Wusih think this prever 
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} tnis book 


t , yagination in China. And that is the function of 
rare are those which fulfil their functions one- 
is ‘Battle Hymn of China.” RALPH BATES 


aptain Rhodes and Others 


JF BONE. By Captain Anthony Rhodes. Harcourt, 
» and Company. $2.50 
, ; BOOK. By Frank Laskier. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


(DY AND THE TIGERS. By Olga S. Greenlaw. 


D 


Dutton and Company. $3. 


lik] eafutr | } one ee > 7 
lible people as those who appear in “Sword of 


$ NLY the British seem to produce such shrewd, lovable, 
nd not the least of these fabulous people is the 
sMputhor himself. Captain Rhodes went through the entire 
fiasco in France—into the “phony war’ of 1939 and 
the definitely non-phony Dunkirk. At no time 

e care for war, nor did his pals. They did not have the 
of world conquerors; they were more interested in 
ning (stealing) a bottle of champagne from a 
French cellar. Throughout the whole horror of the calamitous 
smampaign Captain Rhodes kept a humorous, urbanely ob- 
t eye on the behavior of himself and those about him. 

He was on the beach at Dunkirk, along with thousands 
«fo! helpless men dotting the shore as far as the eye could see. 


ey pawed holes in the sand, like children at play, seeking 


le shelter against the Stukas that roared just above, 
enfmcombing and machine-gunning them. “Once again,” writes 


iptain Rhodes, “‘I felt that had our minds not been clouded 

ty doubts and fears, it would have been a most 

larating performance.” Those “doubts and fears’’—who 
ild have called them “‘petty”’? 

No world-shaking revelations are in this book; from a 
ews point of view it is an old story. Yet it is a wholly 
fresh story because it is the mental history of a man who 

nt. oathed war, who loved life in a highly civilized way, and 

: my. who still was a good soldier and kept his head in the midst 

to™ of unimaginable terror. People say England always wins the 

ng@™m ast battle; men like Captain Rhodes are the reason why. 

e™ People might add that it is a pleasure to live in the world 

rk@ with England after the last battle is over. Again, men like 

thei Captain Rhodes are the reason why. Certainly this soldier- 
uthor is a pleasure to read. 

Frank Laskier is an utterly different sort of Englishman, 

i life-long merchant seaman who survived three sinkings in 

> Atlantic and suffered the loss of a leg. “Log Book’’ is 


s brief account of the life of a supposedly mythical mer- 


, 4% chant seaman named Jack whose career apparently paralleled 
Laskier's in many respects. Jack, like the author, went to sea 
en he was fifteen. Jack progressed from a cocky, mal- 


idjusted boy into a drunkard, a fighting bully, and a thief 
) served two years in prison. He kept returning to the 
ecause that was all he could do. His heart was still full 

t bitterness when war came, but he didn’t shirk the perils 
of the Atlantic. “I and the rest of the bad boys... we'll 
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Must we abandon the 
“Century of the Common Man” 
for an 


American 
Empire 
in Asia = 


What are we going to do about Japan after we 
beat her? How close will we stay to Australia, 


| 


to Russia, to China? What, too, of India and the 
Near East, and of all the colonies, in the post- 
war world? Here, hard questions are given hat 
headed answers by a leading expert on world 


affairs 


ALBERT VITON 


“Packed with important information, written 
with poise and judgment, and argued with 
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fight your war for you. We'll win it. But, my God, there'll 
be some interesting little ceremonies afterward. We'll win 
the peace.” 

The unlovely story of this supposedly mythical seaman is 
told im staccato fashion, with great economy of words and 
with considerable power. For more than a year now the 
author has been talking to workmen in shipyards and muni- 
ions factories. In that role he no doubt casts the same sort 
of spell over his audience as did reformed sinners in America 

ho went on evangelistic circuits. Perhaps he himself derives 
yf the same psycholo il satisfactions. 


world Olga Greenlaw was in 
of the aerial fighting over China. She was the wife 


of one of the American Volunteer Group pilots, the only 


woman among the Flying Tigers. To her the war was just a 
lventure, and she is amusingly chatty about it. One of 

{ igh pe n her lusty story is her not too charitable 
\ of C] Boothe Luce to Kunming. Mrs. 

luce breezed in and immediately mistook Mrs. Greenlaw— 


of a Kansas mining engineer—for a Russian ad- 
turess. Mrs Mrs 
f as the noted playwright and part-owner of famous 
says Mrs 


“It had been some time,” 
any of us had worried about theaters or 


Luce was corrected. Luce introduced 


igazines in America 
Greenlaw, “since 
even magazines.’ Finally Mrs. Luce went away without say- 
g either thank-you or goodby, and subsequently wrote about 
Mrs. Greenlaw as a White Russian. 
MARCUS DUFFIELD 


Fiction in Review 


N HER latest collection of short stories, “The Wide Net” 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), Eudora Welt; 


has developed her 


tech osity to the point where it outweighs the uses 
to which it Is , and nh vision of horror to the point of 
ni nare. Of course even in her earls vork Miss Welty 
had a icy toward stylism and “‘fine’’ writing; 
s] vatd the mythical, and she had a heart 
f< i y for the Gothic 1 tail. But she also 
had ’ y wit, her dialogue could be as 
ni y reportorial of its world as the dialogue of Ring 
Lardne 1 for most part she knew how to keep per- 
formance s t to communication; she told her story 
in 1 of dar it, and when she saw horror, it could be 
the clear day-t y horror of actual life, not only the horror 
of dre There was plenty of surrealist paraphernalia, if 


: Petrified Man—the falling hair 


of tl ( tor r. a rere nce of the thre ear old boy amid 
the bobbi pins and sexual confidences of the beauty parlor, 
the twins in a bottle at the freak show, or even the petrified 
n elf. But compare to The Petrified Man the story 
A le] Miss Welty’s current volume, with its Doric 
columt and floating muslins, its pomegranate stains and 
blackberry cordial and its “old goats and young,” and you 
will recognize the fancy road up which Miss Welty has 


turned her great talents 

The title story of Miss Welty'’s new 
story but not typ! il. An account of a river-dragging party 
} ; ’ * 


which starts ¢ Oo C 
but forgets its mission in the joys of the occasion, The Wide 


volume is its best 


er the body of a supposed suicide 


re rv 








The NA] ION 


AN 







Net has its share of the elements of a tour de force hy, 
has more communicated meaning than the rest of th. tore 
in the book, and it best fuses content and method. Of « 
six other stories Livvie is the only one which | 
and the only story, in addition to The Wide Net, wh 
feel I understood. Yet the volume as a whole has t 
emotional impact, despite its obscurity. However, t 
to me to be beside the point, for the fear that a : 


picture engenders is likely to be in inverse proportiog 
to its rational content: witness the drawings of dc 
psychotics, or most of surrealist art; and Miss Welty , 
ploys to good effect the whole manual of ghostlin vind 


and storm, ruined buildings, cloaks, horses’ hooves 9; 
lonely highway, fire and moonlight and people who live an4 
ride alone. But the evocation of the mood of horror or of , 
dreamlike atmosphere has become an end in its¢ 

for each story, there is a point of departure in narrative, s 


that I can report, for instance, that First Love is about , 
deaf-and-dumb boy who falls in love with Aaron Burr, o 
that Asphodel is about a tyrannical half-mad Southern gentle. 
woman, or that A Still Moment is a legend of Audubon 
still the stories themselves stay with their narrative no more 


than a dance, say, stays with its argument. This, 
the nature of “The Wide Net”: it is a book of bal not 
of stories; even the title piece is a pastorale macabre 

Now I happen to think that to make a ballet out of word; 
is a perversion of their best function, and I dislike 
it breeds exhibitionism and insincerity—the attitud 
narrative which allows an author to sacrifice the 
meaning of language to its rhythms and patt 
word sincerity has lost caste in the criticism of 
writing, I know. But this seems to me unfertunate. We 
live in a very crafty literary period in which what 
be art but is only artful is too often mistaken for ¢! 
thing. When an author “Look at me” in: 
“Look at it,” there is insincerity, as I see it. The test « 
sincerity is wasted in the sphere of popular art, w! 
cism has sent it; most popular art is nothing if n 
and where it is not, it is usually because it is aping 
ners of its betters. In these new stories Miss Welt 


Says 


constantly calls attention to herself and away 
object. When she writes, “. . . Jenny sat there . 
posture of a child who is appalled at the stillness a 
surrender of the still and unsurrendering world,” « 
walked alone, slowly through the silence, with the sturdy 4 
yet dreamlike walk of the orphan,” she is not onl; 
falsely poetic, she is being untrue. How does the walk o! 
orphan differ in its sturdiness and in its dream qual: 

the walk of a child with two parents? How would 
explain “unsurrender’”’ to a child, and wouldn't a 
appalled precisely by the surrender of the world, if t 
cept could reach him? This is the sin of pride—thi 
conscious endemic to a whole generat 
writers since Katherine Mansfield and most especia 
the women of that generation. 

Somewhere between Chekhov and Katherine Mansfie!< the 
short story certainly went off its trolley. I think it is M 
Mansfield who must be held responsible for the extreme 
infusion of subjectivism and private sensibility into 
short fiction of our day. In Miss Welty’s case the sud 


contriving 
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takes the form, as I say, of calling attention to 


by fine writing; in stories for a magazine like the 





rker, which happily has no taste for fine writing, 


AT like at qylliehe { it takes is rather more subtle—the calling of atten- 

Net h Mltion to oneself for one’s fine moral perceptions. This is a 

as t soint I shall develop next week in discussing several other 

er, ; ollections of short stories, including those of Sylvia 

Ae as tM Townsend Warner. 

| have spoken of the ballet quality of Miss Welty’s stories: 

ra 0 om in this connection I am reminded of the painter Dali and— 

S$ Welt yia Dali—of the relationship between the chic modern de- 

sartment store and much of modern fiction. (One day I 

HOOVES On MMM should like, in fact, to trace what I see to be the direct line 

wi 1M of descent from Miss Mansfield to Bonwit Teller.) Although 

wel "Of all the suspicion intrudes itself that Dali works with his tongue 

a his cheek, Miss Welty’s dedication is of course unques- 

nable: this should be said at once. Still, the resemblance 

ia performance and the subtle cultural kinship between the 

‘wo is striking. Both Dali and Miss Welty are mythologists 

OUCH and creators of legend, both take their metaphor from 

1.0% dreams, and yet both are devoted naturalists; and each has 

M@ . mother-country—Dali, Spain; Miss Welty, the Natchez 

yuntry—whose atmosphere and superstition permeate his 

work and whose confines are determining beyond the power 

of travel or maturer experience to enlarge them. Rather more 

suggestive, however, than these similarities is their common 
service to what amounts to a myth of modern femininity. 

For if it seemed a strange day for both art and commer- 

ilism when Bonwit Teller engaged Dali to do its windows, 

actually it was not so revolutionary as it looked. In the mak- 

1g of modern myths, the American department store has 

t least abreast of the American artist. The chic depart- 

tore mannequin is surely one of the great metaphors 

our time; the displays of merchandise one of the great 

tions, based upon naturalism, of our art. But more 

lamental, we recall the slogan created a few years ago 

y Bonwit Teller, ‘‘Have you that cherished look?” and we 

ze that it was the department store which stated most 

mistakably (so unmistakably, indeed, that the slogan was 

pped) the modern woman’s dream of herself. Here in 

its economic nakedness is the narcissism which is so 

lely supported in current female writing, including Miss 

( { Welty’s. This mythologizing of the feminine self, whether 
means of clothes or prose, is as far from femininity as 

rom feminism. 

[here is now running in the magazines an advertisement 
for a Schiaparelli product, ‘Shocking Radiance,” the illus- 
tration painted by Dali. “Shocking Radiance,” it appears, 

four oils—for the body, the face, the eyelids, and the 

ips—and to promote its sale Dali has painted a Venus rising 

: rom her shell, attended by a trio of sprites, one of whom 
irs a libation on her breast, while another holds before 
*t the mirror of her self-regard. Even at the risk of satiriz- 
Miss Welty’s stories, I suggest a study of this Schiaparelli- 

Dali advertisement to see the reductio ad absurdum of the 

cements in Miss Welty’s latest work which have no place 

in such a serious and greatly endowed writer 

DIANA TRILLING 
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; s. HUROK presents 


KATHERINE DUNHAM 


and her company In TROPICAL REVUE 


“Il heard the scenery sizie''-—Gorland, Journal Amerfcan 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 
Evenings, $1.10 to $3.30. Matinees, Saturday and Sunday, $1.10 to $2.75 


3 PERF. ONLY — OCTOBER 1, 2 and 3 


DON COSSACK CHORUS saictss 


SERGE JAROFF, Conductor 
New Soviet Songa Popular Favorites 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE—85c to $2.75 











THE FALL CROP 
OF BETTER BOOKS 


will be reviewed, discussed, adver- 

tised in The Nation’s Fall Book 

Number, to appear on October 16. 
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Restrictions Lifted 
on Gift Subscriptions 


to Overseas Armed Forces 


In the past, written requests were required from 
members of the armed forces overseas before 
magazine gift subscriptions could be mailed to 
foreign countries. 


The army now approves the acceptance of Christ- 
mas gift subscriptions without such requests. The 
Post Office Department requests that they be 
placed before October 15, and definité ly not be- 
yond the Christmas period. 

We urge you to place your gift subscriptions for 
your friends in the overseas armed forces at your 
earliest convenience. 
men remains unchanged 


Our special rate to service- 


$3 a year. 


Vation 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


























DRAMA on 


now Broadway has 


been gr r through > motions 
of beginning a new season, but so far 
S. or qua nu be 
et down as no hits, no runs, and a 
of err is error Ihe Army 
Play-by-Play,” which made the best 
ving, re ly ioesn t count because 
{ W sche il d tor only two weeks. 
Ne lo th evivals of such oper- 
ett B 1 Time and “The 
ferry Widow which I haven't seen 
wut which are, | ither, adequate but 
no piring exercises in ! tation, 
“The music is nice, of rs As lor 
+} vival of 1 } is he- 
2 > to sound like annual report 
I ts l { mediatel ind if Frank 
! ke Lauech Time Polr 
v be due to that production's rather 
vorn reé tion of the glory that 
was vaudeville, its large infusion of the 
of ¢ ho 7 1 the attit } of the 
theater audier which has reached a 
w high tm numbers and what seems 
to me a new Iie | in toleration. Of this 
| f ‘ mate plays now 
ent are Tr} Iwo Mrs. € IIls.”” 
- tr } . hol, Elmer 
Rr A New Lif (Rova Theater 
al | I 1 of | S (B ! oO T} ifé ) 
The R | " } 1 to | 
serious, is difficult to eri ly 
It he Gra ! H so ( thi ? 
wl Mr. R I ) on 
this t ind hospital. Mr 
Rice knows how to keep a play moving, 
. ea" ane 
( i l even tot bawling of new 
fant vh s authentic. Betty 
Pic who very d itive and take 
} 


ting erious manares to carry 


off her part as the young mother with 


d fy aesy rather terrible odds. For, 
ru | Les } led ' 

as every k ‘ 1s called upon 

to ilat e throes of childbirth in 

ind Mr. Ri has not hesitated 

to pepper her ce livery-room monologue 


with remarks at which the audience is 


te , las The scene 
must be set down as sheer and pretty 
lo t exploitation. Quite aside from 
ur ection of ist the nat ral func- 
tions, in my perhaps old-fashioned opin 
ion, do not fy ramatic material, 
but. again. the audiets emed to have 
no objection The t 1 whole is well 


chosen except for the husband, who is 
sl 


conventionally handsor ind OKs like 


ack ut by Max Factor 


| i? 
a wooden ce rr 





t she saw in Aim. 


] kept wondering wha 
The radical what it’s all 


who knows 


about and expresses his point 
most d left-wing 


s te nil nrecented 
rms 1s uncannily weil represented 


of view 
in the simple-minde 
by 
a young man who might have just come 


My 


his lines were few— 


from a fraction meeting favorite 


character was the 
old 
trouper, Walter Greaza. The only really 
in the play is the quarrel 
“A New 
low 


old trouper played by 


a genuine 


od scene 
husband and wife. 
theater, strikes a 
omment, as I have 
is not worth comment 
deals with 


petTween 
Life,” even as 
ne, and its social 
ilready indicated 
Land of Fame,” 


Greek 


W hich 
resistance to the Nazis, is surely 
well meant: but it is so shallow and 
tagy and amateurish a representation of 
the deep and continuing agony of Eu- 
that I had to leave after the first act. 
Broadway, then, presents a rather sad 


nectacle at this moment. I second the 
mark of a talent scout who saw 
hello” in New Haven. “It’s a de- 


"ht,”” he told Variety, ‘to see Shake- 
after wading 
through what’s on Broadway.” 

Yet the Rice play and the Bergner 


il are drawing good houses—it is 


peare for a 


change 


too early to tell about “‘Land of Fame” 
ind “Laugh Time” is going strong. 
Which | *s me back to the audiences 
it keep such productions alive. War 
prosperity has increased their numbers. 
The increase has coincided with an acut 
var-time shortage of good scripts, and 
people seeking an evening's enter- 
tainment would rather go to a mediocre 
han to no play at all. But that 


loesn’t quite account for the 
attitude of That attitude is 
issivity amounting to apathy 


apparent 
audiences 
I 
inctuated 

feebl 


I e -. 
effect, as if the 


by indulgent applause at the 
most e attempts at humor or dra- 
mere intention 
were enough. Watching them, I can 
hardly believe that any play was ever, 
in the good old phrase, hissed off the 
a 

My private theory, which may be 
radio audience has 


audience. 


wrong, is that the 


finally swamped the theater 
] : 


The radio audience has been conditioned 
over a period of years to accept, partly 


by default, bit-by-bit 
which it expects no more than an occa- 


laugh or tit 


entertainment from 


onal 


ition and which ab- 
The 
wie audience is noted for its passivity, 
» makes far fewer demands 


orbs only part of its attention, 
it the radi 
than the film 
What effect this 
ill have on the theater I don’t profess 
So far I doubt whether any 


extreme toleration 


to know 


The NATIO: 


good plays have gone unw: a 
unproduced because the pu : 
to be satisfied with mediocre 


certainly mediocre ones will ¢ 
staged if there is a market 

This is not a happy prospect 
haps the next curtain going uj 
MARGARET MA! 


ART 


Feeble War Art 


AINTERS, like writers, have beep 
accompanying the troops as war 
Recently 150 
have been exhibited 


pel it. 





— ~ 


correspondents. 
reports 
Metropolitan Museum, and n 
works are to be sent out on a cross 
country tour lasting well int 
After that the pictures—which were 
first commissioned by Life magazine 
will be donated to the Unite 
government, probably to become part of 
some permanent war memoria! 
be erected. 
The includes ten pai 
whom Tom Lea is the most an 
Lea attempted a lengthy seq 
the last day of the aircraft-carrier H 
net: anxious patrols, bombs 1 
decks, water gushing into the h« 
vivors dropping off the sides. A 


show 


assignment it was, but the r 
puny. For Mr. Lea never was 
by this catastrophe. He meticul 
and poli: 
canvases—conversing, as 
monotone. Yet he is more 
than Peter Hurd. Mr. Hurd took a lot 
of varnish to say that English sk 

filled with aircraft, that gunn: 
pilots sat rigid in their planes, t 
castles looked pretty on the gree: 

But the tension, fire, and staunchness 
the combat are missing. Perhay 
were covered by the varnish 
Sample was more sparing with 
water-color wash—so sparing, i! 
that his flying fields, camp cook 
religious services have the aspect of a 
rather depleted vitality. Edward | p 
confected troop trains that slip from the 
tracks because of their poor draw 
And the color is ashen. Aaron Bohrod's 
“Idle Hour Park,” though populated by 
soldiers, has more the carnival than the 
martial note. Fletcher Martin tried very 
hard, in ‘Service Club,” ‘‘Bizerte 


ished his silverpoints 
it w 


mynnor ve 
. 


Ruins,” and “Hill No. 609” to say 
something about the war. A lesson in 
composition is the only result. 

More acceptable, 
animated, 


perhaps because 


more are the water-color 
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of Barse Miller. Soldiers on 
-{ at tunnels, young chaps lugging 
bags, New Year's Eve in 
ks—these do convey some 
spontaneity. Mr. Miller is not 
his medium, but sometimes he 
anecdote and al- 


» anfie 


for the lively 
ets it. Lieutenant Commander An- 


A 


, Ott . Fischer, well-known illustrator 
Q the Saturday Evening Post, did three 
sore of his customary marine depic- 
os. They have knowledgeability. And 


yd Davis, another successful illus- 
wor, actually laughed and had a 
moment or two. His tumbling 


ene in a USO canteen is almost mad 
ough to be good, and he seldom fails 
suggest a direct ocular experience. 
his was the limitation of almost all 
e others: they too often gave the im- 
ression that they had worked from 
hotographs, in effect, merely tinting 
Such pains are useless, for the 
ra does better at recording. Hence, 
the general lack of emotion in these 
rts. They convey little, all too little, 
f war's calamity, grief, heroism, humor, 
Henth, and generosity. Generally they 
e cold, noncommittal, dead. If that is 
reporting, let us have newsreels. 
hy such works should get the sup- 
hort of our museums is still more difh- 
to explain. Certainly they have 
behing to do with art. Nor can it be 
i that war breaks and severs all art. 
santin Guys long ago, in the Cri- 
ean fighting, greatly surpassed these 
eeble recorders. Our own Winslow 
ner sent back many a live, vivid 
Beport from the Wilderness campaign. 
en Frederick Remington dashed and 
ited as he depicted the troops in 
iba. War has produced capable delin- 
ors in the past—why not today? 
nd why don’t the museums seek them 
t? JEROME MELLQUIST 


RECORD 





OLUMBIA has issued, for Sep- 
tember, Serkin’s performance of 
ecthoven’s Piano Sonata Opus 27 
‘0. 2 (commonly referred to as the 
Moonlight’), which was recorded here 
set X-237, $2.50); and the perform- 
ice of Weber's Konzertstiick for piano 
id orchestra by Casadesus and an or- 
estra under Bigot, which was recorded 
road and issued here a number of 
years ago, and which is now featured as 
Columbia's record classic of the month 
(Set X-59, $2.50). 
I have the impression that if I heard 





Serkin’s performance of the sonata in a 
concert hall I would find it 
ceived as a whole, though I would be 
disturbed by occasional crudities of in 


retardations and 


flection and sentimental 
bumpy unevennesses of touch in the 
first movement. I have to put it in this 
tentative way because I have to judge 
by what comes off the records; and the 
upper range of the recording is so lim- 
ited or weak that many high sounds in 
the music are not reproduced at all, 
while the lower sounds that are repro- 
duced are dull, muffled, and clouded 
and confused by noise, grit, and—on 
side three—rattling vibration. With 
some recordings the defects revealed by 
wide-range machines have been con- 
cealed by limited-range machines; but 
I have tried this one on everything and 
found no machine poor enough to make 
it sound good. 

One of the machines I tried it on is 
in the home of a friend—an editor of 
a mass-circulation magazine—who ex- 
claimed: “A record company may think 
it’s smart to sell a recording like that 
if people are willing to buy it; but it’s 
stupid. Someone buys it; and he knows 
that what he hears must be good be- 
cause it’s Beethoven—the ‘Moonlight’ 
Sonata — Serkin — Columbia; but he 
knows also that what he hears is some- 
thing he doesn’t enjoy. All right—it's 
good music, and good music is not for 
him; and a potential buyer of records 
of Beethoven has been destroyed. Mul- 
tiply him by thousands; and that re- 
cording has done enormous damage to 
the record business and the cause of 
good music.” (If Columbia thinks this 
is one of the stories that journalists 
invent to make their points it may have 
my friend’s name.) 

Weber's Konzertstiick is 
display piece, but one with passages of 
delicate charm and loveliness; and Ca- 
sadesus plays it with brilliance, grace, 
and finish. But the set is a poor choice 
for this particular month, since the old 
foreign recording reproduces the sound 
of the piano with brightness and clarity 
and cleanness and quiet background that 
show up the defects of Columbia's own 
recording of the Serkin performance. 
Even the surfaces are quieter, though 
the records were pressed from the same 
material and by the same machines as 
the Serkin records—indicating that the 
processing of the recording itself had 
been done better. 


a virtuoso 


A California reader who recently 
heard all of Beethoven's quartets played 
by the Budapest Quartet at Mills Col- 















f s that has been the major 
i exper s of | 
( vith s e in ~ 1 

cr +} y ’ 

t g, t ‘ 
I one § 
ty $ < t $ to 
hear 
ne e i sne 18 4! r { 
} aie <h . 
») f 4 ) 5 
to be S1C-1OVE lid not a 1 the 
con } - I ant en 
cientiy naive to s ppose that one finds 
many music-! 5 on . f I 
ties of unive t I was ¢ theless 
Surprises oO See Vy of ¢ 


partn 
the University of ¢ { only 
one ncert Then, the ¢ sembled 
Lo 1 Strir Quar " 2a semes 
of s at the | sitv of Califor 
bf \ 1 the firs \ ery , 
aifair I realize that ¢ have not 
hee g tovetl id that 
t] 5 : $a great d fi rence but t is 
ha ] ») €X 1S¢ [ 11ino CoO te 

ot y and wo downright sour en 
tt s by Primrose. By tl] { 

cert tl vere in much better f 1 
had of ne § | 1 ] if 
wer ibered. I 1 this only 

( i 4 rpg? Ze) ) ¢ the 
aud e wet vild with ap € 
for one t ) on e 
is nothing co fT 1 to try 
to give a pood r 
own integri 1 t} { t e fora 
certain cyn he 1 \f 

fort rs , 

It il f sadness, f r than 
cy! on the art of the tener, 
be X ind ser too, are 
at the me of the performer. This is 
what ‘5 SO } r ly A 1 ri | hy t 
the B vest—they are such a perfect 
m<¢ between ou lve and Beetho 
ven What Beetho thought and 
wrote, what the B lapest re nd 
plays, what nception they have of 
what conce on Be } ei h | A if 
sounds reach us, how amazingly all 
these unite to bring us the m at Jast.”’ 


ere ‘ : 
And feeling presumptuous for saying 
anything al 


Bud ipest proup 


out the musicianship of the 


she add 


read the local reviews and see the rave 
notices about the Budapest, and tl 
identical phrases used the next day to 


describe a mediocre performance by tl 

London, I feel that someone must come 
out flatly, if not in print, at least in 
typescript, and say once and for all t! 
there is no other musical organization 
approaching the Budapest Quartet in 


any way at all.” 


I've said that in print; and I say it 
again. 


B. H. HAGGIN 


“Music of the Spheres” 


1 


Dear Sis: Last night, while we were 


hstening to the news that Taormina had 
taken, the 
ibration. S« 


immense, deep vil 


been uir was filled with an 


metimes I 


have thourht of Goethe's “music of the 
spheres,”’ but in a pleasant sense. The 
vibration with its deep low note seen 1 
to fill the room and erip you, as tf it 
were an uncontrollable muscle of gt 
gantic size or an electric current which 
rendered you powerless. I went out into 


our little back garden, which contains 


no more th i wia “ nd, usu- 
ally, alone the wall, a frieze of cats, 
: "ae 
and which ts m¢ or less surrounded 
, 
hy hi » hou re) t th SKY pace 1s 
il ited | wa ) } ror lane 5; in tne 
tw tht sky nard e) if to see 
thet An th » | VY Of fly ng low, 
} } +1, 
pounding heavi aiong na nen an- 


other. And another. Now 


small light flashed. Now and again I 

mistook a star fi a i t. The heavy 

} lane S fle W on slow! rel ntl sly head 
} ] } 

ing south, always with t s; tremen lous. 


vibrating hum—thouch h isn’t a bio 
enouch word for it. I watched them 
for ome time. iister d to a crescendo 
and diminue 1 hat w so inter 
n level. It 
was extraordinarily in r. and ti 
hou tons helped to mak if more so 
As it § Ww lar T the rht the gi- 
pantic | ession f t hav ome to an 
end. but then alone tl kvline of the 
house et ane r ¢ ! very slowly 
nd then another until the skvline itself 
ser } da) hy hroker byy } te i her 
themselves from it. The emergence of 
wh plan from the SO } r ¢ 6¢ 
} es was ast ersonal as fate and a 
terrible. And all! the time the frightful 
vibration went on which seemed to 
reach from our little garden and the 
icacia tree to the very top of the sky 
The stern purpose of this endless pro 


cession of bomber their deliberate 


slowness, the heaviness of it all, hardly 
bear thinking about. I thought of panic- 

en peoples the of 
beautiful things to nothingness or 


And then | thought of the men 


stric] and reduction 
worse 
in the planes, some of whom would cer- 
tainly back. They 
know this and they must wonder which 
of them it was to be. And I remembered 
the bombing of London, how we had sat 


in that very same house and how the 


never come must 


Letters to the Editors 


inside of it had fallen about us and 
how a great iron girder from a near-by 

been flung into the little gar- 
the house 


garage had 


den and instead of hitting 


had lodged in the acacia tree. And I 
thought how the Italians—for it seemed 


as though it was to be the Italians again 

had a few days ago transferred Brit- 
ish prisoners to Germany and even how 
Mussolini had expressed his joy at the 
honor of being allowed to help in the 


a | 
<i 


bombing of London. 

It was a long list of indictments, quite 
sufficient to do more than justify that 
long, fateful procession of bombers that 
re filling 
progress. And I felt that many of us will 
have to remember that we are out to 
stop something awful; the moment the 


and is panic-stricken 


the whole sky with their 


enemy cries out 


nd the world is made horrible for him, 


we shall have to remember this very 
hard. When the quiet summer night 
with the thousand noises of little living 


things that make for peace and loveli- 
ness is broken by that sinister vibration, 
we have to remember the devotion of 
the lives which go to stop the awful 


thing that has come upon the world; 
be sentimental—the English 


we 
we 


mustn’t 
are horribly sentimental, and they have 
no memories; we must be strictly and 
sternly just. It is a good thing not to 
shut ourselves away from the fearful- 
ness of retributive bombing but to face 
up to it, to realize that it is awful, even 
to see that deadly procession going out 
its terrible mission, still more to 
know, in our own bodies, what that 
procession is going to do—in short, each 
and every one of us must shoulder some 
responsibility for a terrible act which, 
in this uncivilized world of ours, seems 
the only means of preventing something 


on 


even 
I couldn’t stop 


men in those bombers last nicht 


more dreadful. 
, thinking about the 
And 


the uplift one experiences when—only 
too rarely—the news comes the next 
morning: “All our bombers returned 


safely.” I think one of the things which 
warm our hearts most is the big part 
your airmen are taking in this most 
heroic of ventures. I didn’t know how 
we could bear the blitz, but it was quite 
possible to do so. I can only imagine 
that airmen, equally, can face an almost 
unthinkable situation. 
MURIEL HARRIS 


London, August 17 





What’s Wrong? 


Dear Sirs: Your issues of Aucys 
and 28 have stirred me to join the ep 
ly mounting protests in “Letters to 4 
Editors” coming from men in the oy 
ice. 

First, I must join Dr. Niebuhr a 
Pfc. E. W. in their criti 
toward service men in gene: 
to be denied that they are “ood { 
lows,”” yet many are totally 
sound moral principles or 
losophy, sound or unsound 
to govern their many rel 
their fellow-man. 

I have been in the service 
months, have spent eleven of t ( 
seas. I have seen many m 
branches of the service, and 
their vacuous conversations 
seem that many of them h 
failed to realize their full pot he 
They are mentally alert and | 
their energies are expended on nothing 
This would seem an indictme: 
educational system. 

It has been amusing—or st} 
word be disheartening ?—+o sce 
men, looking for something to read 
pick up my copy of The Natio» 
through a few pages, and then + 
But why should I expect ther 
it? Men who can spend hou 
ging about their amorous conq 
their staggering capacities for 
some put a tank car to shame 
be expected to have a moment | 
and serious reading. Why is it 
war has not jarred them loose ! 
difference and shallow thinking 
amazes me that men 
about being away from home ar 
lies, men who have spent | 
hours in fox holes, still can 
thought as to why all this has h 
or why so many must die. 

Mine has been a desire to he hope 


who ( 


ful for a better post-war world he 
able to ree some justification for the 
small sacrifices I have so far made. Yet 


of what avail are the few weak v 
brotherhood and international good-w! 
against the ignorant howl of th: 
fully uninformed mass of my fellow 
countrymen? Will I be called “Un 
American,” “unpatriotic” if 1 venturt 


‘ 


to say that, at times, I am ashamed o! 


my country? Suppose, for example, tha 


I had to explain past and present for 
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cy to a Spanish republican or to 
guerrilla. What could I say? 
I honestly have hope for a 


rer future when so many political acts 
ntry give the lie to all our fine 
Can I feel other than discour- 
disappointed in the future 

ms uglier day by day? 
has capitulated. Is my waning 
sm to be snuffed out with Mr. 
s “blessings on thee little man’’? 
we bolster the discredited House 
f Sa and then condemn the Soviet 
c its lack of enthusiasm? Or 
word that Russia has concurred 
, the armistice give reason to hop 

r days? 
A BEWILDERED SEABEE 

e in California, September 12 


Presidents and Pressures 


sar Sirs: I have just read I. F. Stone’s 
The President and Sumner 
elles, in the issue of September 4 with 
terest, but find myself somewhat 
ss to understand the position taken 
Mr. Stone. It seems to me he has 
1a large part of the blame for the 
nt situation involving Welles and 
e State Department squarely on the 
shoulders of the President and let it go 
it. There is little evidence of per- 
behind the scenes, or at any rate, 
lime ignorance of the governmental 
forces which might have motivated Mr. 
velt’s actions. I view this attempt 
the blame at the door of the 
e House, and of the White House 
kone, as a dangerous new “‘tack’’ among 
erals which is potential dynamite, 
directly into the hands of the 
enti-Roosevelt forces. 
First of all, the title itself indicates 
¢ incorrect emphasis which Stone has 
to the State Department affair: 
e President and Sumner Welles. It is 
Roosevelt who should be taken to 
task but rather the obstinate, recalcitrant, 
nd in some instances out-and-out hos- 
tile members of Congress who have 
like dead weights around the 
President's neck. Admittedly Roosevelt 
as moved toward the right within the 
past few months—as evidenced by his 
support of Hull against Welles, his blast 
at Pearson, his attack on Wallace, and 
his indignant repudiation of columnist 
Samuel Grafton and the OWI. But 
¢ are only external symptoms of the 
t internal pressures being brought 
to bear on the Chief Executive in a time 
of crisis. Instead of abandoning the ship 
of state and its skipper—as the article 
implies by the reference to ‘we old-pro- 


the 


nw 


re 
RAC 


me 


Rooseveltians’’—Stone and the rest of 


us would do well to start cleaning the 
barnacles off the hull. There are two 
simple expedients at the present time: 
(1) to continue support of FDR and 
his win-the-war poli es, and (2) to 
expose more and more the vicious Con- 
gressional sabotage now going on within 

the government. 
Wasn't it The Nation itself which, a 
few months back, published an exclusive 
article on the deliberate efforts of antag- 
onistic, isolationist, anti-Roosevelt Con- 
gressmen to 
Doesn't Stone read his own ma 
L. A. GREENBERG 


New Rochelle, N. Y., September 11 


‘gum up the works’? 


"az ne? 


Mr. Joesten to Mr. Bolles 


Dear Sirs: At the end of his penetrating 
review of my book “Stalwart Sweden” 
(The Nation, September 11), Blair 
Bolles writes: “Mr. Joesten himself was 
born a German, and he has shown that 
nobody can be more anti-German than 
a German.” 

The last time I saw this judicious 
remark was in the Vdl&ischer Beobachter 
of Berlin. I did not attempt to explain 
the matter to the editors of the V. B., 
but I shall try to do so for the benefit 
of Mr. Bolles: 

I am not and have never been anti- 
German, any more than I am anti-Swed- 
ish or anti-Danish. I have the deepest 
sympathy for the German people, who 
has been consistently misled, sacrificed, 
and betrayed by unworthy leaders. I am 
even pro-German in the sense that I 
desire nothing more than to see my un- 
happy country of origin at last purge 
itself of all the forces of evil that have 
controlled it so long and take its place 
among the democratic and progressive 
nations of the world. Because I am in- 
tensely pro-German in this sense I am, 
and have been all my life, irreconcilably 
opposed to Nazism, Fascism, and ap- 
peasement. 

That Mr. Bolles, who fails to grasp 
the difference between an anti-Nazi 
German and an anti-German German, 
also should feel duty-bound to defend 
Sweden's policy of interning anti-Nazi 
Germans while leaving the Nazis free 
to do as they please does not surprise 
me. It is merely logical. 

As to Sweden and its policies: Mr. 
Bolles lightly dismisses all my well-sub- 
stantiated charges, based on a six years’ 
stay in Scandinavia and constant pre- 
occupation with the subject, by merely 
saying that I have a “prievance.” His 
own knowledge of Sweden springs from 
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Workers and Surpluses 


Dear Sirs: I have heard much talk about 
the necessity for draining off lus 
earnings ol he Ss 1 to 
avoid inflation. I think such reasoning 
4 

; } 
is absurd. Such talk impli es t . 

| 
worker, Our ave citize I e 
enough to handle his per al affairs 


surplus earned in an abnormal period 


how is he to provide for himself and 
his family in the subnormal } { 
which is certain to follow? We can't 
get away from the balancing process 
downs will follow ups and ups will f 
low downs. 

Other persons, real and artificial, are 
permitted to accumulate s 
their 
called 
serves for depletion, reserves for | 


protection, such surpluses being 


reserves for depreciation 


debts, etc. As a matter of simple just 
the American worker should be pern 
ted a reserve for depression 
Self-respect and self-reliance have 
been vital American characteristics. We 
Bread lines of de- 


pressions and dependency on unemy 


must retain them 


ment insurance have a tendency to de- 
stroy both self respect and self-reliance 
With opportunity to provide, and re- 
sponsibility for providing, for himself 
and his family, the worker, or the aver 
age American citizen, will remain the 
rock upon which this nation stands 


FLAHAVHAN MARTIN 
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0, Tex., September 9 
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STUART CHASE, one of America’s 
foremost economists, is the author of 
“The Tragedy of Waste,” “The Econ 


omy of Abundance,” “Government in 


Business,” “Idle Money, Idle Men,” 
“Rich Land, Poor Land,” and other 
books. 


EMILE BURE was chef de cabinet un 
der Clemenceau and Briand. Later he 
edited the well-known conse: ve | 
per /’Order in Paris. He is now the 

New 


of France-Amérique in 
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editor 


York. 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 32 


By JACK BARRETT 










































































































































































1 2 3 - 6 3 
°) 
10 11 
12 13 | 15 16 
17 1 
19 
2\ 2 
2 5 26 
(1 2 29 0 
1 2 3 
3 5 
56 37 _ 
55 39 
ACROSS 6 dg ie you poe ag P 
: ‘ , oy 7 It is better to take it lying down 
re » denving ‘ his drink 4 ° : : 
1 The ~~ h qe that this drink 8 Hatreds ending, happily, in bonds of 
r + 9 go to the heat union 
10 Th, -e is ice in the drinking cup al- 9 Despicable character from Gulliver’s 
ere 1S ice in ie Grinking p i Travels 
ready . , , 13 I tear in (anag.) 
” v \ noo places morning in a@ bib- 14 Pressing work, this 
es aie , 15 Needed on farms—and on boats 
le adh See he ene dot! No won- 2? Played, but not in a game 
13 Two BNE ONLY ONS GUL! 0 ¥ 18 Should life be measured in years? 


der he’s dotty! 
16 Worst 


17 | read on (anag ) 
19 Many a singer has inquired where 
he wa 
20 He's quite at home in someone else’ 
nouse 
22 Roll ale 
23 A village tragedy 
25 Order to publish about a hundred 
27 These re ts include the place 
where you may obtain them 
81 The number who resign political 
office, according to Jefferson 
2 Jupiter’s gift to Minerva 
} This number is a riot 
86 A thank! person 
87 if vor} elevat 4 
T run aca { one involves com- 
parative ly little risk 
89 Followe Lou in France 
DOWN 
1 Drink which may produce a trance 
2 A very cold period indeed 
®% No journey for the footballer 


4 Onens th a closing word. That’s 


fine! 


No, in these 
21 An object with ink in it 
24 This executive might be a German 
Some smokers like this at the end 
of a cigarette (two words, 4 and 8) 
°8 Is fresher with mutton in it 
One bit? 
’ A change of course 
You should not stand in this way 
35 Laid up 


ee 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 31 

I BOBTAIL; 5 CASKETS; 9 
NOTISOME; 11 EAT; 13 IN- 
14 TRESSES; 17 NOSE; 
21 WINE; 23 
29 SI 


ACTOSS 
LIAISON; 10 
HERE; 15 STRICT 
19 STIR: 20 REARRANGE; 
COMB; 26 BILLIES; 28 GOTHIC; 
LENT: 20 VAT: 22 LOBELIA; 33 RESERVE; 
“4 SPEED UP; 385 YBARNED 

DOWN 1 BILLION: 2 BEACHHS; 3 AS8- 
SORT: 4 LANE; 5 CENT; 6 STILTS; 7 EGO- 
SPECTER; 12 AUSTRALIA; 14 
WRRATIC 15 SKANCES; 18 ERE; 19 SEC; 
°1 WAGGLES; 22 NOTABLE; 244 OVERRUN; 
25 BUTT-END; 26 BILLED; 27 SIESTA; 80 
VAMP’; 31 TROY, 


risT; & 
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